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PENNSYLVANIA. 

The “ Key-Stone ” in that noble arch of thirteen United States 
on which our political edifice was reared, Pennsylvania, has ever 
retained a commanding position in the Union. But her proudest 
day was that on which the venerated William Penn held his inter- 
view with the Indians near the present site of Philadelphia, and 
formed a pacific alliance that ever remained unbroken. The inci- 
dents of this scene, with a brief historical sketch of the colony, 
are woven into the tuie upon page 55, and below the artist 
has depicted it. The figure of Penn, unarmed and in his Quaker 
garb, contrasts strongly with the rude attire of the savages, and 
his conduct was equally at variance with the colonists of other 
sections, who cemented their institutions with the blood of the 
untutored savage race. The armorial bearings of Pennsylvania, 
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occupying the centre of the engraving, are typical of commerce 
and agricultural industry, and how glorious the motto, “ Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence.” On the right is a coal miner, who, 
with lantern and pick, has just emerged from a mine of “anthracite 
diamonds ;” the produce of his labor, in a small car, will be trans- 
ferred to a larger one, and perhaps cheer some home, or drive 


some busy machinery, many a hundred miles away. The Penn- | 


sylvania mines were first worked during the war with England, 
when the supplies from there were cut off, but comparatively lit- 
tle was effected until canals and railroads afforded easy transpor- 
tation. When the last census was taken, 11,753 were directly 
engaged in mining, and many thousands more are engaged in 
transporting the many millions of tons annually exported. Penn- 
sylvania is also the land of good farms, and we find that 206,307 
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of her sons are farmers, 1148 gardeners, and 148,967 laborers. 
No other State in the Union raises as much wheat in proportion 
to her population, and nowhere else in the world can be found a 
happier race of republican yeomanry. Pennsylvania has 3566 
churches ; of which 320 are Baptist, 136 Episcopal, 142 Quaker, 
209 German Reformed, 498 Lutheran, 889 Methodist, 775 Pres- 
byterian, 139 Roman Catholic, with others of almost every known 
denomination. The value of the church property in Pennsylva- 
nia is estimated at $1,726,038. There are in the State, 2v col- 
leges, with 2034 students ; 290 academies, with 15,970 students, 
and 4968 schools, with 174,989 scholars. Her literary and scien- 
tific institutions are justly famed, many of them bearing the im- 
press of Franklin, that chief of American philosophers. She also 
supports 310 newspapers and periodicals. 
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STRERL AND GOLD: 


THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—[continvep.] 


“Fear !” retorted Colonel Glenville, with a curl of his 
aristocratic lip. 

“ Ay—fear. You bear a noble name, on which you would not 
suffer a suspicion of dishonor to rest. Now I have no noble name, 
but I have a tongue in my head and am not afraid to use it, and 
you know very well that before I was shot or strung up, 
probably disclose some little copartnership transactions, in which 
a laced coat and frieze jacket were intimately associated many 
years ago,” said Bolton. 

“Who would have believed you ?” 

“Unfortunately for you, I could have brought forward some 
corroborative evidence, Sir Ashley.” 

“Such as what ?” said the colonel, quickly. 

“Ah, Sir Ashley, you have had some sharp practice in your 
life, but not quite so much as I have had. I am a poor man, sir, 
and not likely to part readily with a recipe for coining money.” 

The colonel bit his lip. 

“‘ At least,” he continued, “hear what I am ready to do for 
you. I have procured your temporary release from duty. I will 
do more—I will pay for a substitute and purchase your discharge. 
I will then furnish you with money and enable you to leave this 
wretched place.” 

“What! leave you, Sir Ashley? You, my friend and benefac- 
tor! Not for worlds!” exclaimed Bolton. “ Ingratitude is no 
part of my nature. And as for the place—Boston is a quiet, com- 
fortable town, although it does happen to be in a ferment just 
now. Besides, if it comes to -blows—so much the better—I like 
the excitement. Moreover, if you gave me a large sum of mon- 
ey, it would go at once, as all the rest has gone before. I prefer 
to make you my cashier, and draw upon you as my necessities 
require. So it is settled, my dear Sir Ashley, that I remain in 
Boston just as long as you do and no longer. I have suffered 
too much, already, from the pangs of protracted absence. I have 
a tender heart, Sir Ashley—I have, indeed.” 

“May the fiend seize your tender heart !” thought the colonel. 
But his countenance was unruffied as he answered, “As you 
please, my dear friend.” 

“So—that question is settled,” said Bolton. 
dear banker—are you in funds to-day ?” 

The colonel drew from a side pocket a green silk purse, through 
the meshes of which gleamed a handful of guineas. 

“Images of our gracious sovereign!” cried Bolton, with a 
flash of joy in his dark eyes. “How long since I have seen his 
blessed countenance set in gold.” 

The colonel handed him his purse. 

“Pardon me, Sir Ashley,” said Paul, detaining his hand. “I 
hardly like to question your taste—but it strikes me that you 
wear too much jewelry—and that ring upon your third finger is 
such a beauty.” 

“It is an heirloom,” said the colonel. 

“Indeed ! I shall prize it the more highly then. Permit me—” 
and he transferred the ring to his own hand, which was rather 
dirty, by the way. 

“You do me honor,” said the colonel. “Is there anything 
else about my person that you covet? I am afraid your modesty 
prevents your speaking out. This shirt-pin, for instance, cost a 
hundred pounds. Or how world you like my watch ?” 

“Fie! fie! Sir Ashley—do you think I mean to rob you? 
Learn to judge me better. Well,” said the fellow, rising, “I 
must bid you adieu, and, au revoir, as we used to say in France, 
The elegance of your toilet reminds me that I must attend to 
mine. A night in the guard-house is hardly calculated to im- 
prove a man’s personal appearance. And I am confoundedly 
thirsty, too—my throat is parched up and my tongue is dry as 
a chip.” 

“ Bolton!” said the colonel, “beware of the wine cup. One 
aay or other, it will prove your destruction.” 

*“4 thank you, colonel, for your good advice. It is exceeding- 
ly proper for a person so immaculate in every respect as yourself 
te nead me lectures of morality. The source gives them a double 
weight. With many thanks for your benevolent and disinterest- 
ed-efforts in my behalf, 1 have the honor, Sir Ashley, io wish you 
‘a very good morning.” 

The colonel unlocked his door, and dismissed his visitor, and 
then, with a smothered oath, threw himself into his arm chair, 
and groaned heavily. 

After leaving the colonel’s quarters, Mr. Paul Bolton, as the 
reader might foresec from the glimpse given of his character and 
habjts, made it his first business te visit an establishment where 

iqhors 6f various potency and value were exchanged for currént 
coin. He passed some time at this place, drinking and smoking, 
during which processes his visions were all of an agreeable na- 
ture. Thanks to the private relations which existed between him 
and his new-found patron, he saw before him a golden future, fill- 
ed with all the earthly joys which money could command, and 
which were all that had any attraction for his debased and sensual 


“ And now, my 


I should | 


nature. While he was considering mentally whither he should 
bend his liberated footsteps, an ill-dressed boy who had been lurk- 
ing about the open door, stole up to him, and without saying a 
word, slipped a card into his hand, and with a gesture enjoining 
secrecy, glided away again. 

Bolton stepped aside, and glancing at the card, read : 

“Radolph Zamorn, Fortune-teller and Astrologer, No. —, 
Orange Street.” 

“ Well,” thought the soldier, “this comes very apropos. I was 
thinking how to kill time, and here’s the opportunity. It is a 
long while since I have witnessed an exhibition of the black art. 
Let us see how this mummer plays his part. He must be an 
adept, if he can cajole Paul Bolton.” 

Leaving the liquor-shop, the worthy Bolton strode away in the 
direction of the house indicated by the card. It was an old two- 
story building at the South-End, with its gable end to the street, 
the entrance being through a little strip of land, once a garden, but 
now overgrown with rampant weeds and bushes. A tap of the 
brass knocker brought a wrinkled old crone to the door, who 
inquired his-business. 

“T want to see the great fortune-teller, my charming young 
girl,” said the soldier. 

“Go right up stairs then and knock at the first door on the 
right—and don’t give me any of your impudence,” said the hag. 

“Reluctant to tear mysclf away from your agreeable society as 
I am,” said the soldier, “I will yet obey your directions.” 

He passed up the ricketty staircase, and knocked at the door 
which opened at the head of it. The rattle of a chain and the 
low growl of a dog was heard from within. 

“ Very well got up, upon my word !’, said the soldier, contempt- 
uously. “Hullo! within there! magician! astrologer! diviner ! 
dispenser of the oracles of fate !—can I enter ?” 

“Come in !” said a deep voice. 

The soldier obeyed the summons. At first he could see noth- 
ing in the room he entered, the windows being hung with thick 
black drapery. Soon, however, he learned to distinguish objects 
by the light of an oil lamp suspended from the ceiling. The 
room was hung round with black cambric, on which the signs of 
the zodiac and certain hieroglyphical emblems, cut out of red 
cloth and gilt paper, were sewed. Enthroned in a high-backed 
oaken chair, before a table on which lay a skull, a cross, and sev- 
eral huge tomes, sat a man of venerable aspect, with a long white 
beard falling on his breast, and attired in a Jewish gabardine. 
He wore a tall red Armenian cap upon his head. 

Bolton approached die table. There was something in the 
aspect of the fortune-teller that impressed him with an involuntary 
awe. 

“Stranger!” said the man of science, in a deep and melodious 
voice, “ come you to consult the stars ?” 

“T called to test your skill,” said the soldier. ‘‘ But first, I 
suppose, before I show you my palm, I must cross yours with 
gold. What is your charge ?” 

“ The oracles of fate are priceless,” said the sage. “I do not 
sell my wisdom. The offerings of seckers after truth are volun- 
tary. Listen first to the words of the wise man—then set your 
own value on his oracles.” 

“ Well, that’s fair,” said the soldier, “and rather out of the or- 
dinary line of doing business. Let us see if you know anything 
of the past before we question the future. Do you work by 
palmistry ? Ay! well, here’s my hand then.” 

The fortune-teller took his visitor’s hand and scrutinized its 
lines carefully, looking sharp at the ring which sparkled on the 
soldier’s finger. 

“You wear King George’s uniform,” he said. “But you do 
not like the life of a slave—you will be freer henceforth. You 
have been poor—you are now in the road to fortune. You have 
been in a great danger lately—now you are in safety. Yet you 
have enemies—but you yourself are your greatest enemy.” 

“By Jove!” said the man, “you can tell fortunes. Your art 
tells you what you never could have learned otherwise. I have 
passed through a great peril, but I was saved from it by the 
interference of a powerful friend.” 

“Sir Ashley Glenville ?” 

“ Are you the foul fiend? This beats everything I ever heard.” 

“Would you have me predict your fate? I cannot read that 
as clearly as I could wish. There are two cups before you—on 
one is written ‘poison,’ on another ‘wine.’ To you they mean 
one and the same thing. I see a pathway strown with golden 
guineas—it suddenly stops at the foot of a black tree, whose fruit 
is death—the gallows.” 

“Well done!” said the soldier. “So I am to swing, after all.” 

“ Nay—to-day I do not see clearly. But I see your dangers 
and can warn you against them. Be not too confident of your 
fortune.” 

“ Speak on !” said the soldier. 

“This morning, you, lying in peril of your life, Sir Ashley 
Glenville sought Captain Carney.” 

““By Heaven! it is true!” exclaimed the soldier. 

“ Listen—and interrupt me not,” said the fortune-teller. 
urged him to make the strongest charge against you.” 

Captain Carney told him that he had already.seen 
they had concluded, in consequence of the 
doubtful character of your offence, for, while refasing to obey the 
captain’s orders, you had stoutly defended your post, to release 
you after a night in the guard-house. From Carney’s quarters, 
Glenville went to the Province House: He repeated what had 
passed between him and Carney, and urged the general to make 
an example of you. Gage replied that your offence was un- 
known, and that the example was not therefore needed, that it 


was an affair between yourself and Captain Carney, and that he 
had already given orders to release you. Then Sir Ashley chang. 
ed his course. . He applauded the general, said that what he had 
advanced had been from a stern sense of justice, that he had 
formerly known you, and meant to exert himself for you. The 
general seemed surprised at this inconsistency, but made no com- 
ment upon it, and afterwards, when Sir Ashley requested that 
you might be released from duty for a day or two, he readily gave 
his consent. Now this I know—I read it as clearly as you can 
read the mowepaper. Doubt not my skill—but profit by my 
knowledge.” 

“ Here is gold for you!” cried the soldier, taking out his purse. 
“ You have richly earned it.” 

“Put up your money—I want none of it. It was not honest- 
ly gained,” said the fortune-teller. “All I ask of you in return 
for my information is to say nothing of what has passed between 

“ T shouldn't be likely to do that,” said the man, with a grim 
smite. 

“ When I shall send for you, you will obey my summons.” 

** Always! you may command me,” said the soldier. 

“Answer me one question;” continned the fortune-teller. 
“ Know you aught of a certain Lady O’Halloran who has lately 
arrived in town, and hired a housé in Tremont Street ?” 

“‘T have barely heard the name.” 

“ Obtain some information of her if you can—and let me know 
what you gather.” 

“I promise you, I will.” 

“One word more. If you value your neck, keep clear of the 
wine-cup.” 

“Don’t press me too hard, old man. What’s bred in the bone 
wont out of the flesh. Liquor and I have been too good friends 
for many years to part company so readily. Yet—curse it! it 
has brought me into many scrapes, as you must know, who know 
everything about me. Good-by, old man. Paul Bolton is a hard, 
wild fellow, but there’s some leaven of good in him yet.” 

Leaving the presence of the astrologer, Bolton made his way 
into the streeg. 

“The man is a conjurer, indeed!” thought he. “The accu- 
racy of his knowledge, however he comes by it, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Sir Ashley Glenville! look to yourself! I had some scru- 
ples about bleeding you. But now—if you don’t share with me 
—if you don’t pour out your gold into my hands without stint— 
beware! There’s a mystery about your life that wont bear rip- 
ping up. Who can this Lady O’Halloran be, that the conjurer 
is so inquisitive about? No matter! He shall know all I can 
discover.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LADY O'HALLORAN, AND WHO SHE WAS. 


Towarps evening of the same day, an officer, who was an- 
nounced as Captain O’Connor, called upon Sir Ashley Glenville. 

“Upon my word, Sir Ashley,” said he, after the first saluta- 
tions had passed, “‘ your quarters are the envy of the old cam- 
paigners. Illigant apartments! They’re already the town 
talk.” 

“Barely habitable, captain,” replied Sir Ashley; ‘but such as 
they are, my comrades will be always heartily welcome.” 

“ And how did ye fit ’em up at such short notice, colonel ?” 

“Simply by sending out orders and furniture a month in 
advance.” 

“Why, ye make the campaign like an emperor. That’s the 
charm of money, colonel. But I don’t have half the plague in 
life that you do. His cloak, his sword and his kit, a pack of 
cards and a pair of pistols are all that Dinnis O’Connor bothers 
his head about. Light baggage, light heart.” 

“ And you manage to exist in this dull town, captain ?” 

“Ixist, is it? ’Pon my soul, the most illigant tory society. 
As for the whigs, a red coat has the same effect upon them as an 
old woman’s scarlet cloak upon a mad bull in fly time. Ah! but, 
colonel, you'll be asking after the ladies, for 1 know you're a la- 
dy’s man. Well, then—ye have a neighbor, colonel, the most 
illigant woman I ever set my two eyes on, intirely.” 

“ Young ? q” 

“TI can only tell the age of the craythurs by the test of the 
mouth, and Iaady O’Halloran is quite above the range of a cap- 
tain in the Royal Irish.” 

“Is she maid, wife, or widow, captain ?” 

“She’s a: widow—bless her for thatsame! If I was rich enough 
to aspire to her hand, and her husband was living now, it would 
be mighty whilacky I had that pair of pistols I was speaking of 
just now ; for the O’Connors are mighty nate hands with the tools 
colonel, and there’s no more flagrant outrage a man can be guilty 
of, in my opinion, than to monopolize the affections of a woman 
like my lady.” 

“I suppose you throw out that delicate hint by way of intim- 
idation, in case I ae venture to enter the listens » matrimonial 
cli: 

your carrying off the enchantress. Upon my word, you seem 
born for each other. She’s fond of style, I tell you ; a thorough- 
bred ; all the points of a fast-goer.”” 

“ You excite my curiosity, captain, and if I could only find a 
gentleman to introduce me, I think I should be tempted to make 
her a call.” 

“ Wasn't it to offer my services in that way I bate your quar- 
ters up this pleasant evening, colonel? Upon my soul, nothing 


would give me greater pleasure than to be the means of making 
two such fine people acquainted.” 


he . 
« 
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_ hard, he quarrelled, he fought, he drank and played. 


“ Allons, then, captain. Let us sally forth, and pay eur 
respects to this fascinating beauty.” 

“ With all my heart.” .. F 

The gentlemen took their hats and went forth. A short walk 
brought them to an aristocratic mansion in the same strect in 
which Sir Ashley lived. 

The lady was alone, and they were shown at once into her pres- 
ence. Sir Ashley could not avoid a start of surprise when he 
first saw her, while, on her part, she calmly welcomed her 
guests. 

“ Shot through the heart at the first glance,” whispered O'Con- 
nor. “ Permit me, my lady,” continued the captain, “to present 
to you my friend and companion in arms, the Right Honorable 
Colonel Sir Ashley Glenville, just arrived, with a regiment of his 
majesty’s forces, to enliven our society with his presence.” 

“I am very happy to see you, Sir Ashley,” said the lady, speak- 
ing with a foreign accent. “ Though our friends make up in 
quality what they lack in numbers, an addition to our circle is 
ever welcome.” 

“ We are extremely favored,” said the colonel, “when a lady 
like yourself is willing to submit to an exile in this remote quarter 
of the globe.” 

“QO, the people are partially civilized,” replied the lady, with a 
smile. “I have seen no Indians in the streets, and no symptoms 
of the war-dance at any of the balls I have attended.” 

“But faith! the Indians sometimes attend tea-parties,” said 
the captain, ‘Only they have a mighty disagreeable way of 
making their tay with salt wather.” 

“ The presence of his majesty’s forces will prevent any such 
waste of souchong in future, I hope,” said the lady. 

“We shall do our best to prevent it,” said the colonel. 

“Do you know that it has become almost dangerous to drink 
tea?” said the lady. ‘Dr. Byles told me that he halted between 
his love of it and the fear of the consequences, quoting a line 
from the poet: 

* Nec te-cum possum vivere, nec sine fe.’ ” 


«“ Ah! the rébels must look out for their necks,” said Captain 
©’Connor, who did not understand Latin, and caught at the 
sound. “I’m afraid we shall have to fit the gentlemen with 
hempen cravats before we can bring ’em to reason.” 

After chatting for about half an hour in this way, the gentle- 
men rose to take leave. As they were leaving the drawing-room 
Lady O’Halloran whispered to Sir Ashley : 

“ Get rid of him, and retarn to me as soon, as possible. I shall 
be denied to every one but you.” 

Sir Ashley obeyed the hint. Having seen O’Connor to his 
quarters, and resisted his importunities to pass the evening with 
the mess, he retraced his steps, and again knocked at the door of 
the widow’s house. Giving his name to the servant, he was not 
shown into the drawing-room, but into a smaller apartment, fitted 
up as a boudoir with exquisite taste. 

When the door was closed, Lady O’Halloran, who was reclining 
on a sofa, sprang up, and advanced to meet Sir Ashley Glenville. 

She paused just where the tapers of the chandelier threw down 
their softened lustre on her face and person. Her finely devel- 
oped figure, her rounded arms, her ivory neck, the commanding 
beauty of her features, the lustre of her eyes, the soft flow of the 
curls that escaped from her lace cap, the rich embroidered bro- 
cade in which she was dressed, the costly laces that height- 
ened the satin surface of her skin, made up an animated picture 
which would have impressed the coldest spectator. 


“ Ashley,” she said, holding out her hand, “we have not met 
for many, many years. I should have known you among a thou- 
sand. Am I changed from what I was when you first knew me, 
as the Marquise Cipriani ?”’ 

“« Time has pressed his hand more lightly on your brow than on 
mine, Agatha,” replied the colonel. “What magic do you pos- 
sess—by what charm have you stayed the hand of the arch 
spoiler ?” 

“ Hope was my talisman,” replied the lady. ‘ Come, give me 
your hand, Ashley ; let me lead you to a seat, here on the sofa, 
while I sit at your feet, and gaze upon you. Have we indeed 
been parted twenty years ?” _ 

“ Twenty years !” echoed the colonel ; “it is an eternity. Twen- 
ty years is long enough to dig the grave of the fondest love. In 
twenty years the fairest images crumble to dust. How is it that 
I meet you in this place, and under another name ?” 

“The name I bear is that of Viscount O’Halloran, my second 
husband, an Irish nobleman.” 

“ And after our wild love, our plighted vows, you could marry 
another !” 

“And you could remain insensible to my fate for years and 
years, Ashley ?” 

“ Did I say that I was insensible ?” 

“The fact requires no confession. After that unhappy duel 
the marquis carried me to the East Indies, where he died. Left 
almost destitute, I was compefled, after my letters to you remained 
unanswered—” 

—I never received them,” interrupted the colonel. 

— To accept the offer that was made me. But my heart was 
yours, Ashley, though my hand was another’s. I escaped from 


_ the jealousy of one husband, to receive harsh treatment at the 


hands of another. The viscount took me to Ireland. What a 
life I led there, in the rude, wild society he loved—a hard-riding, 
hard-drinking set! The viscount was the wildest of all; he rode 
It is not 
long since death released me from his tyranny. But a second 
time I saw the future dark before me.” - 

¥et-you are surrounded with luxury here.” 


“It was to welcome you as a woman worthy of your hand 
should welcome you. I collected the wrecks of my fortune, and 


laid aside my widow’s weeds, came hither, and decked myself for | 


your coming. At last! at last! after years of guilty sighing, the 
goal is reached. On a foreign land, we stand together at last— 


all the enemies of our happiness swept from our path—you | 
wealthy and honored, I free to bestow my hand where I list. Do | 


you not see the bright vista opening before us ?” 

“T cannot look forward,” answered the colonel, gloomily ; “ my 
glance is riveted upon the past. Instead of bright anticipations, 
your presence to-night has evoked spectres. The ghosts of better 
days, of buried friends, of wasted hours, come trooping along in 
melancholy procession. I live the past over again. You remind 
me of my first visit to Paris, when I was poor, innocent, ignor- 
ant of the world. I saw you—you kindled in my heart the love 
of luxury. You taught me that life was nothing, if wine, and gold 
and music did not gild its every hour. Then, Agatha, I loved 
you, though you were another's.” 

“ Did I chide you for that love ?” 

“No; you were my fate. You told me that were I not poor 
you would abandon the marquis, and fly with me to Italy. You 
painted the delicious retreats you had there visited—you told me 
of the Lake of Como, of the Bay of Naples, of a thousand retreats 
where we might pass the remainder of our lives in one long dream 


of passion. You, with your witchery, broke down the distinction | 


I had made between right and wrong. You taught me that the 
marquis, old, decrepit, soured with the world, had no right to you. 
You made the guerdon of your unhallowed love the goal of my 
success in life. I could not study, I could not cultivate my tal- 
ents. I saw but one image before me night and day—an image 
of beauty, but a sorceress. I was guilty of the intention of flight 
with you, though poverty prevented. I was summoned to Eng- 
land. An unhappy event made me at once a wealthy man. I 
returned to Paris.” 

“T remember, Ashley; you came back a changed man. And 
when I chid you for your coldness, you pleaded your bereavement.” 

“ But I was ready to fulfil our guilty compact. I was ready 
then to fly. The marquis surprised us in our preparations. Old 
as he was, he had the spirit of a chevalier. He challenged me to 
single combat. What would his palsied arm have been against 
my nerves of steel, if remorse had not shaken my hand and made 
my sword tremble like a reed in my grasp! He left me for dead, 
and wounded nigh unto death. I recovered by a miracle. Would 
that I had never done so—or that with restored life, the purity of 
thought that gladdened my days of poverty had come back to me. 
But the luxury you had taught me to love was thenceforth to be 
my only resource. I succeeded in stifling remorse. I lived the 
life of a sybarite. I sought to avoid all agitation—to glide from 
one charming scene and one delicious climate to another. My 
love for you was dead, but not my sensibility to beauty. At 
times something of ambition stirred within me. Moved by one 
of these fitful impulses, I purchased a commission and came 
hither. But I am only a holiday soldier. I feel that I should 
shrink from the fatigues of actual service—ay, and from its per- 
ils—for I have grown a coward. The blade that shook before the 
sword of the old marquis would waver now in the face of any 
enemy. We are again mysteriously united, Agatha ; but I say to 
you—look ! this is your work !’” 

It was impossible for Sir Ashley, even if he had been less agi- 

tated, to have gathered the impression his word made upon Kis 
listener, for she sat with her eyes shaded while he spoke. Only 
the heaving of her bosom, and now and then a sigh, told that she 
was less impassive than the marble Venus in the corner of the 
room. 
“We meet,” she said gently, at last, “under changed circum- 
stances. “ It is no longer wrong for us to love. Happy are they 
whose errors are confined only to intent. Who is there that has 
never thought evil in his heart? We are no worse than those 
around us.” 

The colonel groaned heavily. 

“ We mect free and unfettered,’”’ she continued. 
rank—only you are rich and I am poor.” 

“You are no longer poor,” said the colonel. ‘‘ My wealth is a 
burthen to me ; I will gladly relieve myself of half its weight by 
bestowing it on you. Henceforth have no care of the future. 
Continue the style of living you have commenced ; I will supply 
the means.” 

‘I do indeed attach importance to wealth,” said the viscount- 
ess, “‘ but it is because it commands the luxury I was reared in. 
But is that all you can bestow on me? Have you not a little love 
left for the woman who adores you ?” 

“I gaze wpon you, Agatha,” said Sir Ashley, “and I find you 
beautiful—so is yonder statue—but my heart is not touched by it. 
More, the marble does not conjure up a train of spectral thoughts, 
to curdle my blood in my veins.” 

“ And I do!” 

“T have told you, Agatha, that in you I beheld the incarnation 
of the past—and that the past is fraught with horror.” 

“ Ashley! Ashley!” cried the viscountess, in a tone of agony, 
and kneeling at his feet; “do not tell me that you love me not.” 

“ You force the confession from my heart.” 

“ But your love was the dream of a lifetime. Do you know 
that when a woman loves, her entire soul is in her passion ? That 
to check jt is to check the current of her life ?” 

“ Rise, rise, Agatha,” said the colonel. “You distress me; 
and I cannot aid you. This frenzy does not befit your years.” 

“My years!’ said the viscountess, as she stood erect. “TI 
thank you for reminding me that I am no longer young. Yet my 
glass tells me I may still cope with younger rivals. As for you, 
you are probably reserving yourself for other conquests.” 


“Equal in 


“ Agatha,” said the colonel gravely, as he rose, “let us not 
| quarrel. We can still befriends. Give me yourhand. Remem- 
ber that I shall ever have your happiness and fortune at heart.” 
| The viscountess passively received his offered hand, and even 
| pressed it. The colonel turned to go; she did not urge him to 
stay, but calmly attended him to the door of the apartment. But 
could the colonel have surprised her look, when the door had 
closed, and she stood alone in the centre of the boudoir, that look, 
the features rigid as marble, with the stony gaze of the Medusa, 
his blood would have congealed within his veins. 

At last the marble lips unclosed. 

“ Spurned ! rejected ! and by him! Sir Ashley Glenville, take 
good heed. There is but one step from love to hate—but one 
from hate to vengeance. I am ready to take the first—beware the 
second ” 


CHAPTER IX. 
PAUL BOLTON’S METAMORPHOSIS. 


Monrtus have passed. The green and bowery summer has 
changed to autumn, with its wintry winds and rainbow foliage. 
Another change ! the golden and crimson leaves have strewn the 
earth, biting blasts have swept down from the northern mountains, 
the lakes and streams are fettered in icy bonds, the surrounding 
country is white with the garment of winter, and snow lies deep 
in the streets and on the roofs of Boston. 

In Colonel Glenville’s drawing-room the huge fire-place is 
| heaped with wood, diffusing a summer warmth through the apart- 
| ment. Its wealthy master is seated in a luxurious chair, ina rich 
dressing-gown, his feet encased in embroidered slippers, languid- 
ly extended on the hearth. He is still as carefully preserved and 
artistically “made up” as when we first met him; but care has 
been as busily at work upon him as his valet’s fingers. Lines, 
lightly traced as yet, are visible upon his ample forehead, are 
drawn from the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, and faintly 
buried at the temples. His eyes are as brilliant as ever, but there 
are dark purple semi-circles beneath them, which even pearl powder 
cannot conceal. 

Beside him, on a small oval light-stand, of polished mahogany, 
was a decanter filled with generous wine, and two glasses—for the 
baronet has a guest. 

In the splendidly dressed civilian who lounges in a deep- 
cushioned chair on the other side of the table, dressed in the 
height of the prevailing fashion, with large fretted gold buttons, 
claret-colored velvet coat, and gold embroidered vest, ample ruf- 
fles at his wrists, rings upon his fingers, diamond knee and shoe 
buckles, it is difficult to recognize Paul Bolton, late a private 
in the foot-guards. Yet it isno other. Paul is the constant guest 
ef Sir Ashley Glenville. He follows him like his shadow. Doubt- 
less his free-and-easy manners, his sparkling wit, his gentlemanly 
nonchalance, have commended him to the titled officer, and hence 
it is, perhaps, that he is received at all hours, even when others 
are denied, that he comes and goes when he chooses, that the ser- 
vants obey his bidding, and that, in a word, he makes himself 
perfectly at home. 

“ My dear friend,” said this elegant gentleman, “I can never 
be sufficiently grateful to you for this generous treatment, and for 
the position you have given me. It was not enough that you 
procured my discharge from the service, you were kind enough to 
provide me with a patent of gentility, to assure the world that I 
belonged to an excellent family—the Boltons of Leicestershire— 
and that I had offended my family by my wild freaks in my youth, 
and was hence compelled to enlist, and that the death of a relent- 
ing relative had placed me in independent circumstances.” 

“ Don’t speak of it,” said the baronet, in a wearied tone, “I 
am tired of hearing my praises from your lips.” 

“My dear Sir Ashley, you cannot bid me suppress the emotions 


of my heart. But if you will—we’ll change the topic. How 
comes on your suit to the fair Eleanor Williams ?” 

“T believe you know all my affairs.” 

“ You do not mistake the interest I take inthem. I know that 


cance having thrown that fascinating young needle-woman in 
your way, your susceptible heart succumbed to the influence of 
her beauty. Lady Eleanor! it is a jump indeed from a milliner 
to a titled colonel’s lady.” 

“ Pshaw! you do not think I mean to bestow my hand upon 
her?” 

“If you do, I know there is one fair lady who will break her 
heart at the event.” 

“ Who, for instance *” 


“ Lady O'Halloran.” 
“ Do not mention her name. But what reason have you for 
supposing that she cares for me !” 


“ She has never told her love. it is trae, but a woman's eyes 
betray her, though her lips are schooled to silence.” 

“ Never mind her looks,” said the colonel. “ But since you will 
catechise me so pertinaciously, I will tell you that Eleanor is as 
proud as a countess, that she has repelled my advances, and has 
forbidden me to address her. You know she never would allow 
me to call upon her, and indeed I have not dared to make the ex- 
periment, for I understand she is under the wing of a terrible old 
mother, a sort of cross between Cerberus and Argus. I have but 
exchanged a few words with her at the house of a lady where she 
was employed, and in the street. My only hope lies in winning 
her by a coup de main.” 

“ And when did you attempt anything that you did not suc- 
ceed in—at least with the assistance of your faithful and attached 
friend Bolton ?” 
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ings on its back resembling a lyre. The fur of some kinds is 
very beautiful, and always commands high . Our second 
engraving shows the Long-Eared Fox, called the Otocyon Lalan- 
dii, in honor of De Laland, who brought the first specimen to 
Europe from South Africa, in 1820. It is found in the moun- 
tain regions in the vicinity of the Cape ee ae it is 


excessively rare, even there, so that a ‘imen ned by E. 
Belcher, on his return from the Indian , Was as great 
a curiosity to the people of Cape Town as to the . The 


head of this curious animal strikingly resembles that of the Icng- 
eared bat. Its faculty of hearing is very acute ; the slightest 
sound arrests its attention. Its habits, in a state of nature, are 


longirostral gralle, its legs from the galline, and its wings from 
the struthious order. Its feathers resemble hair, and are of a 
dark brown color; the beak is long and soft, and the legs stout. 
Aware of its defencelessness, it hides among the thickest fern, 
and when hunted by dogs, secks refuge among rocks and hollow 
passages which it excavates in the earth. It is unable to raise 
itself from the ground in flight, and the softness of its beak ren- 
ders it valueless as a weapon of defence; therefore, when pursued, 
it shows the better part of valor, discretion, and takes to its heels. 
Like the ostrich, it is capable of great speed in running. Its dark 
brown color. like that of the partridge, favors its attempts at con- 
cealment, and it can hardly be distinguished by the keenest “ye 
when crouched among brown grass and decayed stumps. 

extreme length is nineteen inches ; the trunk is seven inches long ; 


\ : m the neck eight inches and the beak four. It lays its eggs in t 
es excavations referred to above. The natives hunt it for the sake of 
its skin, which is appropriated to the dress of their chiefs, and 
THE SEA LIONESS they set so high a value upon these skins, that it is next to impos- 
. ” sible to purchase one at any price. ‘The feathers, be tine 


ing very 
and delicate, are used in the manufacture of artificial flies for 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

We present our readers with some exceedingly graphic and 
spirited engravings, representing curious and interesting speci- 
mens of natural history. The first is a species of seal called the 
Sea Lioness. It is found in the South Atlantic and South Pa- 
cific islands. It differs in some points essentially from the com- 
mon seal, the head being broad and flat, and the muzzle quite 
blunt. In these particulars it also differs from the sea lion. The 
chief peculiarity, however, is in the teeth, of which there are four 
conical cutting teeth in each jaw, set far apart and resembling 
canine teeth, while the grinders are small, and with large, simple, 
cylindrical roots. In the common seal, the roots are divided. 

eye, as in all the Phoce, is large, bright and intelligent. It 
will be seen by the engraving that the fore-paws resemble the 
human hands, being furnished with elongated nails, not claws. 
A specimen of this seal exhibited at the Cape of Good Hope had 
a large tank of water to disport in; it would resort to this occa- 
sionally, but most of the time it passed with its body almost en- 
tirely out of water. The seal is common on the coasts of Euro 
and America. In Scotland they are taken when young by 
stretching nets across the narrow straits they frequent. The 
older ones are intereepted as they try to make their way into the 
water, and are either shot or killed with clubs, a blow on the nose 
disabling them. The reader will be reminded of the humorous 
scene in the Antiquary, where Hector McIntire, espying a seal on 
the beach, snatches his uncle’s cane and rushes to the attack, but 
is worsted and overthrown in the encounter. The forefeet of the 
seal are used as fins, and the hinder feet like the tail of a fish. 
Its movements on land are very awkward, but it swims easily and 
swiftly in the water. Edmonston gives an amusing account of a 
seal named Finna, which he tamed and kept for six months. 
“ We had her carried down,” says he, “ daily, in a handbarrow to 
the sea-side, where an old excavation, admitting the salt water, 
was abundantly roomy and deep for her recreation and our obser- 
vation. After sporting and diving for some time, she would come 
ashore and seemed perfectly to understand the use of the barrow. 
Often she tried to waddle from the house to the water, or from 
the latter to her apartment ; but finding this fatiguing, and seeing 
preparations by her chairmen, she would, of her own accord, 
mount her palanguin, and would thus be carried as composedly 
as any Hindoo princess.” ‘This animal was finally decoyed away 
by wild seals, and never returned. Seals have been taught to 
' fetch and carry like spaniels, and even to catch fish for the use of 
their masters. The common seal frequently weighs two hundred 
and thirty or forty pounds. There is a species called the Ele- 
phant, from a long proboscis, more, however, resembling that of 
the tapir. It reaches a very great size, and one individual will 
vield seventy gallons of oil. It inhabits the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Southern Oceans. The is object of the 
Pacifie seal-fisheries, but the skin, being tough and pliant, is . 
for harnesses. There are many varieties of seal; the Leopard THE LONG-EARED FOX. 
species is very beautiful, and the Harp seal, so called from mark- 


fishing. When cornered, it resorts to its strong legs as a means 
of defence, using them with great vigor. For a long time many 
naturalists considered this bird as an extinct species ; but a living 
specimen, secured for the Zoological Gardens at London, set the 
uestion at rest. The bird has a singular habit of resting with 
tip of its bill against the ground. Its nostrils are placed at 
nearly the extremity of the bill. The aboriginal name for the 
apteryx is the Kiwi Kiwi. It feeds on snails, insects and worms, 
stamping the ground with its feet, and seizing them as soon as 
they make their appearance. The deadly Cobra di Capello is 
admirably depicted in our fourth engraving. It is a native of In- 
dia, and is not to be confounded with several of the hooded snakes, 
such as the Egyptian asp, or haje, from whose bite Cleopatra is 
said to have died, and which in all probability is the deaf adder 
alluded to in the Scriptures, “ which stoppeth her ears and refus-, 
eth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely.’ 
The full length of this snake is about five or six feet. Its ven- 
om is deadly, and its propensities are eminently destructive. 
One in the Zoological Gardens, London, was kept in a glass case, 
also protected by wires—a neceséhry precaution to visitors, “ It 
was accustomed,” says one writer, ‘ to be coiled up at the bottom 
of the cage until a spectator came close, when it invariably darted 
at him, of course striking its nose against the glass with no small 
violence. On my first visit to the reptile’s house after its arrival, 
it made its cust attack, and after the space of a week, it 
again struck at me, On a visit, several months afterwards, it laid 
very quietly at the bottom of the cage, and contented itself with 
ahiss.” It is singularly active, and naturalists have given it the 
Latin epithet of tripudians, the dancing snake ; and is also very 
: Aw graceful in all its movements. In a state of repose, the neck 
| of the same diameter as the head, but the moment it is irritated 
it expands laterally, and the Kast Indians know that danger is at 
hand when it assumes that hood-like form. Notwithstanding its 
fierceness and the deadliness of its bite, the Indian , or 
THE WINGLESS BIRD, snake-charmers, frequently capture and succeed in it for 


== 
essentially nocturnal, and birds and insects seem to be its favor- 
BE ite food. The wingless bird, the subject of the third engraving, 
5 is certainly an ornithological anomaly. Its scientifie name is the 
: derived from its apparent absence of wings, those members being 
: >. Se => merely rudimentary. I: is an inhabitant of Australia and the 
== islands of New Zealand. Its head seems borrowed from the 
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exhibition. camber of these in small round 
baskets, from house to house. When a juggler is about to com- 
mence his performances, he opens the lid of his basket, and the 
snake creeps out. The performer immediately commences playing 
on arude kind of flute. The snake instantly rears its head, expands 
its beautiful but threatening hood, its eyes dart fire, and it goes 
through a series of graceful unfulatory movements ; but the in- 
stant the music ceases, the snake drops and retires to its basket. 
It is asserted that these ing snakes are perfectly harmless, 
being deprived of their ; but if the charmers had not some 
method of Soaming their rage, how could they ever obtain pos- 
session of them? It is reasonable to suppose that they possess 
some means of fascination by which they have complete control 
over these reptiles. The natural and deadly enemy of the Cobra 
di Capello is a small animal, called by the natives of India, man- 
gouste or mongoose. As soon as a cobra sees a mo , it in- 
stantly exhibits signs of fear. The little animal attacks the rep- 
tile with the courage, and the instant it receives a bite, it 
retires for a moments, eats a certain kind of grass, which is 
an antidote to the poison, and then returns cheerfully to the as- 
sault, ending the combat by springing on the snake’s back and bit- 
ing it across the head. The species of the viper kind are all re- 
markable for the manner in which they s out or flatten the 
sides of the neck and head when disturbed or irritated. In the 
cobra di llo, the conformation necessary to this action is 
found in the most perfect condition, as the animal is provided 
with a set of ribs or bony processes, moved by appropriate mus- 
cles on the sides of the neck, which, when expanded, give the an- 
terior part of the body the ee a of an overhanging arch or 
hood, on the middle of which, posterior to the eyes, is a greenish 
yellow mark, resembling the rim of a pair of spectacles. From 
this mark the French name, “spectacle serpent,” is derived. 
When disturbed by the approach of an individual, or any noise, 
the cobra raises the anterior part of its body, so as to appear to 
stand erect, expands its hood, and is prepared to inflict a deadly 
wound. So exceedingly poisonous is its bite, that, in numerous 
instances which are well authenticated, death has followed within 
a few minutes ; under ordinary circumstances, a few hours is the 
longest term that intervenes from the infliction of the bite till the 
death of the sufferer, where prompt measures for his relief have THE COBRA DI CAPELLO. 
not been resorted to. So numerous are these dreadful vipers in . . ‘ 

is of a deep bright rose color; the cheeks and the long pointed 
feathers of the neck are of a bright orange brown ; the flight 
feathers are white and black ; the tail is black except underneath, 
which is white ; the sides of the breast are greenish orange, bor- 
dered by a clear white fine line; the legs are deep pink. From 
the middle of June to the middle of September, the drake as- 
sumes the color of the duck, a dull olive brown. He is very pug- 
nacious, battling his brethren of the feathered species, and lording 
it like a true tyrant over other water fowl. The Iguana, the last 
of our illustrations, is a singular looking animal, and a type of a 
large group in the Saurian family. The specimen here depicted 
is a native of Jamaica, in the West Indies, where it attains a 
large size. In color it is a greenish gray. It is entirely herbiv- 
orous. It is found in Jamaica, in a long range of limestone hills, 
along the shore, from Kingston to Goat Island on to its continua- 
tion in Vere. The allied species of Cyclura which are found on 
the American continent, occur in situations of a very different 
character. With us they are found in forests bordering on rivers, 
and the woods around springs, where they live partly on the trees 
and partly in the water, feeding on the young herbage, and living 
on fruits and leaves. Lazily stretched along the branch of a tree, 
they devour all the fruit within their reach, seeming to enjoy their 
luxurious life with an epicurean zest. They are perfectly inof- 
fensive, never preying upon kindred lizards, and are perfectly 
amiable in their deportment, unless when crowded on. Then 
they are excessively belligerent, and, using their formidable ser- 
rated tails as a weapon of offence and defence, cut about with the 
ferocity of dragoons. These reptiles are thus characterized by 
Cuvier : body and tail covered with small imbricated scales ; the 
edge of the back garnished with a row of spines, or rather of ele- 
vated, compressed and pointed scales; under the throat, a com- 
pressed and depending dewlap, the end of which is attached to a 
cartilaginous appendage of the hyoid bone. Their thighs are 
provided ‘with a similar arrangement of porous tubercles with the 
true lizards, and their head is covered with scaly plates. Each 
jaw is furnished with a row of compressed triangular teeth, hav- 
ing their cutting edges serrated ; there are also two small rows on 
the posterior part of the palate. There are many specimens de- 
scribed by naturalists, most of which are natives of tropical 
America. The female deposits her eggs, which are about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, in the sand. Many of the species are consid- 
ered as great culinary delicacies by the natives of the country in 
which they are found. It is caught by means of a noose attached 
to the end of a stick. It is very active, though, when it has tak- 


CHINA DRAKE AND DUCK. en refuge in a tree, it appears to depend on the security of its sit- 


uation, and permits itself to be taken by its pursuers. 
some parts of India and Africa, that they are frequently found in 

dwelling-houses, and in some instances have taken up their quar- 
ters in the beds. Death of necessity must follow, under such 

circumstances, should the animal be alarmed or irritated by an 
sudden motion. In case a bite is received from this (or, indeed, 
any other venomous creature), the first thing to be done is to 
make a firm and well-sustained pressure beyond the wound, on 
the side nearest the heart. The excellent experiments of Dr. 
Pennock, prove that a sufficient degree of pressure thus kept up 
will prevent the poison from affecting the system ; and this is 
rendered evident from the good effects derived from ligatures 
wee around bitten limbs, above the wound, by the natives of 
India, though such ligatures generally act but imperfectly. The 
= effects of pressure, combined with the advantages of with- 
rawing the poison, will be obtained by applying a well exhaust- 
ed cupping over the wound, a substitute for which may al- 
most always be made of a drinking glass, small bottle, etc., if 
ap cups be not at hand. It would be well for persons travel- 
| where these vipers are common, to be provided 
with a bottle of volatile alkali, or spirits of hartshorn, which, ap- 
oe to the wound several times a day, and taken internally, in 
of thirty to forty drops, repeated according to circumstan- 
ces, will avert the injurious consequences of the poison. It is 
probable that _this viper, in common with lizards and other ani- 


entered a room while a gentleman was playing on the flute, 
and advanced gently towards him so long as q music continued ; 
whenever it was.auspended, the animal halted, and when it was 
entirely stopped; it gradually withdrew. This circumstance in- 
duced them to spare the viper, which uniformly made its pppoe 
ance on several successive days, when the flute was played. With 


its nsible hood, the cobra is not especially distinguished from z ewe \ Ben : 

other vipers. Its colors are dull, being a dark-gree: light- = 
er towards the inferior The fifth ving of our series rep- 
resents the beautiful Duck and Drake, very much resem- 
bling the Summer Duck. The drake is the most ‘magnificent in =) 
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plumage of all the water fowl. The top of the head is black, ; . ay 
nape af the neck ; below is a clear 
white line passing over the eve the base of the bill, which THE IGUANA. ‘ 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


nnn 


Have grown so lone and sad ; 
But Hie who gave the precious flower— 
Se seon to droap and die— 
Transplanted it te bloom above . 
In bowers beyond the sky - 


We leave thee—though our hearts shall grieve 
More than our tongues may tell— 

To rest im peace within the shade 
Of this lone. quiet dell. 

Flowers may wave o'er thy lowly grave, 


And though we ne'er can see thee more, 
We shall forget thee not. 

We leave thee. with thy geiden hair 
Enrircling thy pale brow— 

With Him who took thee to himeelf, 
And watcheth o'er thee now. 


{Transisted from the French for Baliou's Pictorial} 


MALTA. 


BY ANNE 


~ 


Gozo and Malta are situated exactly like Corsica and Sardinia 
—a narrow strait separates them, and in primitive times they 
may also have formed but one island. The aspect of the coasts 
of Maka and of Gozo is strikingly similar; they are evidently a 
continuation of the same rocks, the same fields, and the geological 
stratifications are alike. Immense perpendicular cliffs, at the bases 
of which the sea dashes tumultuously, rise from the bosom of the 
water, like the summit of a submerged mountain. It is said that 
these great white rocks may be followed with the cye to a distance 
of several hundred feet beneath the azure of the waves. Along 
these declivities, upright as the walls of a fortress, fishermen, sus- 
pended by a cord, after the fashion of Italians painting houses, 
are casting lines and catching fish. The breaking of a rope, an 
imperfectly secured knot, would precipitate them to the bottom of 
the gulf. Undulations a little less abrupt allow of some cultiva- 
tion ; little walls of stone, which at a distance resemble lines traced 
with ink on a topographic plan, enclose and separate the fields ; 
the clonds have disappeared, a beautiful, warm and reddish brown 
color clothes the land with a mantle of gold. A mass of houses, 
of Spanish white, with here and there a dome, lies extended be- 
neath a blinding sun on the summit of a hill, or rather of a moun- 
tain. This is Gozo, the capital of the island of Gozo. The curi- 
osities of Gozo are caverns dug on the sea-shore, at the entrances 
of which are hovering fiocks of aquatic birds, who make their 
nests there ; a reef, whereon grows a species of champignon highly 
esteemed, of which the knights of Malta reserved the monopoly, 
and the salt pit of the watchmaker, a singular hydraulic phe- 
nomenon. 

The weather has changed greatly since last evening; the sky 
has assumed ultra-marine hues. The burning breath of Africa 
makes iteclf felt. Malta produces oranges; the Indian fig-tree 
and aloes prosper there. We begin to perceive the fortifications 
of the city of Valetta, signalled out by two windmills, in the form 
of towers, with eight wings constituting the wheel. The blue 
water becomes green as we approach the land; we double Point 
Dragut. The steamboat turns and enters the entrance to the 
port, passing the Castle of St. Elmo and Fort Ricazoli. 

The fortifications, with their precise angles and their square 
edges, illuminated with a splendid light, are almost geometrically 
outlined between the deep blue of the sky and the green ground 
of the sea. The slightest details of the shore are clearly defined. 
On the left rises a pyramid to the emory of Colonel Cavendish ; 
on the right, terraced like an amphitheatre, the city of Valetta ; 
the port, which bears the local name of La Marsa, runs up into 
the land by an arm bifurcated at its extremity ; vessels of all na- 
tions are at anchor at various distances from the shore. 

We are perceived from the shore. A flotilla of boats approach- 
es us, we are surrounded, invaded; a graphic boarding takes 
place. The deck is covered im a moment with 2 multitude of the 
canaille, jalberimg all sorte of languages and dialects. Before 
knowing to what mation you belong, these polygiott fellows try 
upon you English, Italian, French, Greek, even Turkish, until 
they encounter an idiom in which you can say to them, imtelli- 
gibly, “ You are murdering me; go away!” ‘The servants, the 
Louvel-waiters pursue you, harass you, assassinate you with offers 
of service. They thrust cards into your hands, your vests, your 
pantaloons-pocket, your surteut-pocket, your hat ; the beaten 
seize you on the right and left by your arm, the collar of your 
coat, the skirts of your surtout, at the risk of tearing you to 
pieces ; they quarrel and fight across you, vociferating and gestic- 


ulating, stamping as if possessed. But nobody is killed or 


wounded, and at last the turtiult is appeased, the passengers arc , 


distributed in several lots, and each boatman seizes his prey. To 
the boatmen and servants are added the cigar-merchants, who 
offer you enormous packages at prices fabulously small; it is true 
they are execrable. 

The crowd diminished, I entered a boat which deposited me on 
the quay, and I reached the city of Valetta by the Lascaris Gate, 
as says the inscription above the arch. This union of a Greek 
name and an English word produces a singular effect. The whole 
destiny of Malta is compriged in these words. Beneath the gate- 
way, as at the Gate of Judgment at Jerusalem, there is a chapel 
to the Virgin, with an iron grating, at the extremity of which 
flickers a taper, and whose threshold is obstructed by mendicants. 
Through this gate go and come a checkered and cosmopolite 
crowd—Tunisians, Arabs, Greeks, Turks, Smyrniotes, Levan- 
tincs, in all varictics of national costume, not to mention Maltesc, 
English and Europeans of various countries. 

Iremember a tall negro, whose only garment was a woollen 
covering in which he draped himself, majestically elbowing a young 
English woman in a costume as correct and strictly Britannic as if 
she had been treading the green turf of Hyde Park or the sidewalk 
of Piccadilly ; he bad an air so tranquil, so self-assared in his 


filthy rags, that certainly he would not have changed them for the | 


new frock of a dandy on the Boulevards. The Orientals, even of 
the inferior classes, have surprising native dignity; Turks pass 
you whose whole attire is not worth an asper, and yet who might 
be taken for disguised princes. This aristocracy proceeds from 
their religion, which makes them regard other men as dogs : drays 


painted red pass through the crowds, intermingled with grotesque | 


vehicles whose wheels are thrown far behind the body, and which 
resemble the carriages of Louis XIV. in the landscapes of Van 
der Meuler. 1 believe this kind of vehicle is peculiar to Malta, 


for I have never seen it elsewhere. Its circulation, is, however, 


confined to a few principal streets, the others being cut in steps | 


or abrupt declivities. 


Within the Lascaris Gate is found a very lively, very animated | 


market, in tents and barracks, with strings of onions, bags of 
dwarf peas, piles of tomatocs and cucumbers, packages of pimento, 
baskets of red fruits, and all sorts of edibles, picturesquely dis- 
played. A beautiful fountain with a marble basin, surmounted 
by a gigantic bronze Neptune leaning on a trident, produces a 
charming effect among these shops. Among the cafes, cabarets 
and drinking-houses, one encounters here and there an English 
tavern, placarded with its list of porter, Scotch ale, pale beer, gin, 
whiskey, brandy, and other alcoholic mixtures for the use of the 
subjects of Great Britain, which contrast queerly with the lemon- 
ade, the syrup of cherries, and the frozen beverages of the venders 
of sherbet in the open air. The policemen, carrying a short staff 
bearing the English arms, like those of London, traverse with 
regular pace this motley multitude, and maintain order among 
them. Nothing, doubtless, can be more proper ; but these grave, 
cold, impassible representatives of the law produce a singular 
effect between this luminous sky and burning earth. Their pro- 
files seem made expressly to be delineated on the fogs of London 
and of Temple Bar. 

The city of Valetta (founded in 1566 by the Grand Master 
whose name it bears) is the capital of Malta; the city of La 
Sangle, the city victorieuse, which occupies two hills on the other 
side of the port of La Marsa, with the faubourgs of La Floriana 
and La Burmola, complete the city, surrounded with bastions, 
ramparts, counterscarps and forts sufficient to render siege im- 
possible. At every step you find yourself face to face with a can- 
non, when you follow one of the streets which circumscribe the 
city, as the Strada Levant or the Strada Ponente. Gibraltar 
itself is not more bristling with fiery mouths. The inconvenience 
of these multiplied works is that they embrace a very large radius, 
and it is necessary, in case of attack, to defend them by a nn- 
merous garrison, always difficult to maintain and renew at a dis- 
tance from the mother country. 

From the heights of these ramparts we discover as far as the 
eye can reach, a blue and transparent sea, undulating in the breeze, 
and studded with white sails. Red sentinels are on guard at regn- 
lar distances ; the heat of the sun is so strong on these declivities 
that an awning, stretched on a frame and turning on a picket, 
makes a shade for the soldiers, who, but for this precaution, would 
roast on the spot. 

In ascending towards the second gate, we find a church of a 
Jesuitical and rococo style, which presents nothing curious in the 
interior. This gate, which is reached by a drawbridge, is sur- 
mounted by the triumphal coat of arms of England ; and its fosse, 
transformed into a garden, is obstructed by a luxuriant tropical 
vegetation of « metallic and glossy green: lime, orange, fig, myr- 
the, eypress trees planted pell-mell in charming disorder. 

The city of Valetta, though built on a regular plan, and, as it 
were, all of one block, is not less picturesque. The extreme 
slope of the ground compensates for the monotonous exactness of 
the streets, and the city climbs the hill by terraces and steps, cov- 
cring it like an amphitheatre. The houses, very high; like those 
of Cadiz, in order to enjoy a sea breeze, terminate by terraces of 
pozzuclona, They are all of white Maltese stone, a sort of sand- 
stone very easily hewn. These rectilinear houses are admirably 
situated, and have an air of grandeur and strength, which they 
owe to the absence of roofs, cornices and attics; but what gives 
them an original character, are the projecting baleonies jutting 
out from their facades like Arab moucharabys, or Spanish mira- 
dores, These glass cages, garnished with flowers and shrubs, which 
resemble green-houses, rest on brackets fancifully ornamented. 

The balconies break happily the lines of the facades, and, seen 
from the end of the street, present the most agreeable appearance ; 


the shadows which they cast relieve pleasantly the aniform hue of 
the facades. The branches of the Algerine peas, the red stars of 
the geranium, the porcelain flowers of the grass-plants, which 
peep from their open panes, variegate with their lovely colors the 
local tones of the picture. It is in these miradores that the women 
of the wealthier classes pass their lives, watching the slightest 
breath of the sea breeze, or languishing beneath the enervating 
influences of the siroceo. You may perceive from the strect a 
white arm, or the glance of a black eye, which agreeably distracts 
| you from your architectural contemplations. The Maltese, a rare 
_ thing among the women, who allow themselves to be guided in 
their toilets by fashion rather than taste, have had the good sense 
to retain their national costume, at least in the street. This gar- 
ment, called the faldetta, consists of a species of petticoat cut with 
a sort of hood, which can be opened or closed at ploasure, kept in 
place by a little strip of whalebone, according as one wishes to 
reveal more or less of the face. 

The faldetta is uniformly black like a domino, of which it has 
all the advantages, besides a grace not possessed by these shape- 
less satin envelopes ; it conceals a cheek and an eye on the side of 
the person by whom one wishes not to be seen, is thrown back or 
drawn closely about the face, arcording to circumstances. It is 
| a masked ball in the open air. Beneath this hood of black taffety, 
is habitually worn a rose-colored or lilac robe with broad flounces. 
| As well as have been able to judge, when a propitious breeze 
| wafted aside the mysterious veil, the Maltese approach the Orien- 

tal type in their lange Arab eyes, pale complexion, and generally 
aquiline nose. As I have not seen an entire face, but the eye of 
, one, the nose of another, the check of a third, and not a single 
| chin, for the faldetta covers them, I cannot pronounce a decided 
judgment, and give my observation for what it is worth. 
| In walking about at random, I encounter corners of charming 
} 


streets, with which an artist would be delighted. Balconies sur- 
| round the angle, and form several stages of towers or galleries, 
according to their dimensions. A Madonna or saint of the natu- 
| ral size, with its head beneath a canopy of stone and its feet on an 
enormous pedestal, unexpectedly presents itself to the adoration 
of pious Catholics, and illuminate these sacred images, and fur- 
nish pretty subjects for a picture. I did not expect to find thor- 
oughfares so Catholic in English Malta. At the foot of most of 
these statues are written inscriptions of this kind: ‘“ Monseigneur 
Pemando Mattei, Bishop of Malta, or His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Don F. Saverio, grants forty days indulgence to all 
those who shall pay a pater, an ave and a gloria before the images 
of the most holy virgin, or of St. Francis Borgia, placed here by 
their care.” Since | have spoken of sacred sculpture, I will men- 
tion here some singular figares which I remarked on the portal of 
a church. 

These were death’s heads issuing from the wings of a butterfly. 
This hieroglyphic of the brevity of life appeared novel. I saw 
also a little bas-relief on the doors of several houses, which repre- 
sented, with slight variations, a naked woman plunged in flames 
up to the waist, and raising her arms to heaven. A scroll bore 
this word engraved: Valletta. A Maltese, whom I consulted, 
explained to me that the rent of the houses thus designated re- 
turned to the fraternity of the souls in purgatory after the death 
of their progenitors, for whom prayers and masses were said. 
The naked woman was a symbol of the souls. 


The palace of the Grand Masters, now the Government Palace, 
has nothing remarkable in its architecture. Its date is recent, and 
it does not correspond with our ideas of the residence of the Vil- 
iers of L’ Ile Adam, of the Lavalettes and their successors. 
Meanwhile it produces a fine effect on this grand square, one of 
the sides of which it occupies. Iron doors with rustic pillars 
break the uniformity of this long facade; an immense miradore, 
forming an interior gallery, and supported by strong carved 
consoles circulated at the top of the lower story, and gives to the 
edifice the Maltese seal. This local detail relieves whatever of 
common-place there might be in the architecture. This palace, 
common in its magnificence, thus becomes original. The interior, 


| which I have visited, presents a series of waste halls and galleries 


containing pictures representing battles by land and sea, sieges, 


| the boarding of Turkish galleys, and the galleys of La Religion 


’ | (it is thus they call collectively the order of St. John), of Mateo 


da Lecce. There are also paintings by Trevisan, Guido, and Mi- 
chael Angelo. 


covered with fine mats, with columns of stucco or of marble, with 
tapestries after Martin de Voos or Jouvenet, with ceilings of wood 
accommodated, with more or less taste, to the actual destination : 


the ancient inhabitants of this knightly palace. I have been sur- 
prised at finding there a portrait by Lawrenc:, a George ILI, or 


I passed through Malta, was arranged for a ball, and to one of 
the columns hung the printed card of waltzes, polkas and quad- 
rilles ; this very natural detail nevertheless made us smile ; it will 
amuse the shades of the young knights if it pleases them to make 
nocturnal visits to their ancient dwelling ; even the old ones would | 
not be offended, for these soldicr-monks led a joyous life, and 
their residences resemble barracks rather than monasteries. ‘The 
throne of England stands proudly in the place of the arm-chair’ 
once occupied by the grand master of the order, and the por- 
traits or colored lithography of the numerous progeny of Prince - 
Albert and Queen Victoria, as they should be in the dwelling of 
asylum of celibacy, 

I should have liked to visit the museum of armor, spines 
touched those helmets cleft by Damascus blades, those cuirasses 


The cicerone guides you through vast apartments with floors 


the arms and portraits of the grand masters recall here and there ° 


| IV., all im white satin and scarlet, opposite a Louis XVI. passably ~ 
well painted. One of the most enormous among the halls, when | 
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BY R. LAWRERCB. au 
e We leave thee, gentle one and fair, P 
To sleep in this lone spot, th 
: Where bloom the lily, and the rose, fi 
NG And blue forget-me-not ; 
% May earth press lightly on thy breast, 
‘ And softly shade thy brow ; e 
For His all-seeing eye above 
Is watching o'er thee now. 
: But brief the season thou wast spared t 
Our loving hearts to giad, i 
Which, now that thou art called away, ‘ 
é 
t 
Where zephyts softly sigh— 
But theu. our fair and beautcour one. 
> Hast found a home on high. 
Then gently sierp! yes, sweetly sleep 
In this seehaded spot ; 
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bruised by the stones of catapults, and beneath which so many 
noble hearts have palpitated: those cuirasses emblazoned with 
the cross of the qgder, and pierced by Saracen arrows; but after 
an hour’s waiting and research, I was told that the keeper had gone 
into the country, and had carried the keys with him. At this 
proud reply I seemed to be*still in Spain, where, seated before 
the door of some public building, I waited till the concierge had 
finished his siesta and was ready to admit me. I was therefore 
compelled to renounce theag heroic relics, and direct my steps 
elsewhere. 

I then visited the church of St. John, which is, as it were, the 
Pantheon of the order. The facade with a triangular front 
flanked by two towers terminated with stone steeples, having for 
its only ornaments four pillars, and pierced with a window and 
door without sculpture or architecture, does not prepare the trav- 
eller for the magnificence of the interior. The first thing which 
arrests the eye, is an immense ceiling painted in fresco, which ex- 
tends the whole-length of the nave ; this fresco, unfortunately de- 
teriorated by time, or rather by the poor quality of the plastering, 
is by Mattias Preti, called the Calabrese, one of those great sec- 
ondary masters, who, if they have less genius, have sometimes 
more talent than the princes of art. The science, skill, mind, and 
abundance of resources in this colossal painting, are truly animag- 
inable. 

Each division of the ceiling represents one subject in the life of 
St. John, to whom the church is dedicated, and who was the pa- 
tron of the order. These divisions are supported, at the foot of 
their arches, by groups of captives, Saracens, Turks, Christians or 
others, half naked, or clad in the remnant of broken armor, in 
humble and constrained positions, a kind of barbarous caryatides 
very appropriate to the subject. All this part of the fresco is full 
of character and of spirit, and displays a strength of coloring rare 
in this kind of painting. As a recompense for this gigantic work, 
Mattias Preti had the honor to be received a knight of the order 
of St. John. 

The pavement of the church is composed of four hundred tombs 
of knights, incrasted with jasper, porphyry, verd-antique, breccios 
of all colors, which must form the most splendid funereal mosaic ; 
I say must, for, at the moment of my yisit, they were covered by 
those immense mats of spartum with which the southern churches 
are carpeted ; a custom which is explained by the absence of seats 
and the habit of kneeling on the floor during the performance of 
devotions. I regretted it much; but the chapels and crypt con- 
tain enough of sepulchral wealth to compensate one. These chap- 
els surprise by their wealth of ornament, and seem to a French- 
man, accustomed to the severe simplicity and romantic melancholy 
of French churches, more suitable for palaces or ball-rooms. 

The tomb of Nicholas Cotoner, one of the grand masters who 
have most contributed to the splendor of the order, and who have 
expended their private fortunes in endowing Malta with usefal or 
luxurious monuments, is not in very good taste, but it is rich, and 
composed of valuable materials. It consists of a pyramid applied 
to the wall, surmounted by a ball accompanied by Fame sounding 
the trumpet, and a little genius holding the coat of arms of the 
Cotoners. The bust of the grand master occupies the lower part 
of the pyramid in the centre of a trophy of helmets, cannons, mor- 
tars, flags, bucklers, boarding-axes and pikes. Two kneeling 
slaves, with their arms tied behind them, support the plinthe and 
form the pedestal. I have described the tomb in detail, for it is, 
as it were, a type of the others, where the emblems of the faith 
mingle with the symbols of war, as becomes an order at once mili- 
tary and religious. We should also cast a glance upon the mau- 
soleum of the Grand Master Rohan, very magnificent and very 
coquettish, and on that of Don Ramon de Perillas, a Spanish 
grand master, whose arms are intermingled with crosses and 
spears. 

I have looked at all these tombs with no other impression than 
the respectful sadness which a living being always feels in think- 
ing of the stone behind which is concealed a being who has lived 
and thought like himself. 

A subterranean chapel, much neglected, contains the burial- 
places of Villiers of d’Ile Adam, La Valetta and other grand mas- 
ters, couched in their armor, on armorial tombs, supported by 
lions, birds and chimeras ; some in bronze, others in marble or 
some other precious material. This crypt has nothing mysteri- 
ous or fanereal. The light of warm countries is too vivid to lend 
itself to the effects of the chiaro-oscuro, of gothic cathedrals. 

Before leaving the church, let us not forget to mention a group 
of St. John baptizing Christ, by the Maltese sculptor, Gaffan, 
placeden the principal altar, full of talent, and a picture of superb 
by Michael Angelo, having for its subject the decapita. 
tion of the same saint. Amid the dust of neglect and the smoke 
of time, are mingled relics of surprising value, and betokening 
extraondinary energy. 

The homt is advanced, and the steamboat does not wait for the 
tardy. . Ege-ms traverse yet once more the streets of St. John and 
of St. Ursula, with their terraces, their projecting balconies, the 
shops which herder them, the crowd which perpetually ascends 
and deseends their stairways, the Strada Stretta, which had for- 
merly the privilege of serving as a dwelling-ground to knights of 
the order, without occasioning the anxiety of amy; let us cast a 
glance, from the top of the ramparts, on this fallen country, di- 
vided by stone walls, destitute of shade and of vegetation, devoured 
by a barning.amm; let us look at the sea from the top of the Piazza 

Reyina, eowesed wigh English tombs ; let us cross im @ beat La 

-" the grand street of La Sangle, and re-embark with 

-@t not being able to take with us a pair of those pretty 

vases of Maltese stone, which the inhabitants carve with knives 
in the most ingenious and elegant manner. , : 
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WALTER OAKLEY. 
A TALE OF THE PLANTING OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Cuartes II. sat upon the throne of his ancestors, the Puritans 
could only lament their loss of power, and the “ sea-girt isle” was 
again “ merrie England.” May-poles were again erected on every 
village-green, yule-logs were in demand at Christmas time, and 
the tapsters were kept busy enough to supply the roystering gal- 
lants, who had kept away from the ale-houses during the austere 
sway of iron-hearted Cromwell. It was at one of these resurts, 
known as the “ Crown and Anchor,” that a cold autumnal storm 
had brought an unusual number of carousers around the hage 
table. A pile of logs blazed upon the hearth of a yawning chim- 
ney, and cast a lurid glare around the room, while the discolored 
appearance of the rafters showed that the north wind must have 
taken liberties with the smoke. The long oaken table was stad- 
ded with high green flasks of Rhenish wine, small glasses perched 
on tiny stems, and bright polished pewter tankards. There was 
also a wellthumbed copy of the latest number of the “ Flying 
Mercurie,” a small folio sheet, containing “the freshest advices, 
foreign and domestick,” a draught board and a pack of cards. 
But the chief attraction was at the head of the board, where were 
grouped the materials used in the “taking of tobacco,” to use the 
phrase of the day. 

The owner of this paraphernalia had that free, roystering air 
peculiar to the military men of those days, and wore his scarlet 
and blue uniform, trimmed with silver lace, in the true cavalier 
style. Drawing his sword belt round in front, his rapier stood 
between his knees, his plumed hat was perched on the back of his 
curly head, his waistcoat wag buttoned awry, and a pair of im- 
mense drooping moustaches standing guard over his triple- 
bronzed face, added to its impudently daring expression. 


“ A sodg, a song from Major Rosewell,” called out a shrewd- 
looking fellow who was amusing himself by idly cutting a pack of 
cards, and who had no little of the knave on his arch features. 

“Nay, nay, per baccho, rather call on young Master Oakley, 
who is among us for the first time.” 

The young man, to whom all eyes were now directed, wore the 
full court dress of the time, and his finely embroidered ruffles, in 
which glistened a large diamond, were not more delicate than was 
his clear complexion. A smile played around his parting lips, 
and good nature beamed from his large black eyes. 

“ Not I, my jovial swaggerer. But I will order two flasks of 
the best wine in the cellar, if you will chant your canticle about 
tobacco. So tune up.” 

“A bargain, Master Oakley, a bargain. Disappear, motley 
host, and bring us two flasks of the real Marcobruner, for the cob- 
webs begin to gather in my throat. Ahem! ahem! Here goes, 
my gallants.” And ina fall, clear voice he began a convivial 
song, which was soon interrupted by the appearance of a drum- 
mer boy, who approached the singer, and said, without ceremony : 
“ There be trouble in the city, major; and Lord Rochester has 
sent to the barracks, with the king’s permission, to have the train- 
bands ordered out at once.” 

“ A pest on these Quakers,” exclaimed Major Rosewell, rising 
and adjusting his rapier. ‘I would as soon have old Noll back 
again. What say, Oakley, will you join me in a broad-brim 
hunt ?” and rising, he left the room, followed by Oakley, who, * 
just launched forth into the gayety of the dissolute metropolis, by 
the death of a wealthy uncle, was induced to join the swaggering 
soldier by the same love of excitement that would have led him to 
join a fox-hunt or bear-baiting. An hour afterwards, and Major 
Rosewell, at the head of his men, rushed into the hall in Alders- 
gate Street, where the Quakers were holding a meeting, and or- 
dered them to disperse, in the king’s name. No one moved. 
There they sat, with impassive countenances, pale as death, the 
pikes of the rude soldiery encircling them with a bristling hedge 
of steel, nor was it until the order had been thrice repeated, that 
the oldest among them replied: ‘“ Nay, friends, we are here to 
worship the Almighty, and think with the good man of the Scrip- 
tures, that we ought to obey God rather than man.” 

“ Show your written orders,” brutally replied Major Rosewell. 
Then ordering his men to clear the hall, a frightful scene of con- 
fusion ensued. Regardless alike of age and of sex, the brutal 
hirelings dealt their blows freely, or seizing the unoffending by 
the hair, dragged them forth. Walter Oakley felt sick at heart, 
and had turned away from the scene of violence in disgust, when 
two men hastened past him, dragging between them a young 
Quakeress. “Help! help!” she said, struggling violently ; and 
the sweet tones of her voice attracted Oakley to the resene. 

“ Loosen your hold,” he cried, drawing his rapier, and following 


from Lord Rochester.” 

“ Not to abduct an innocent girl,” replied Oakley, rushing at 
the man with such force as to inflict a mortal wound ere he could 
draw his weapon. His companion in guilt, alarmed, took to his 
heels, and Onkley found himself alone with the young Quakeress. 
Ere she had ceased pouring forth her thanks, an elderly man came 
running from the hall. “My father, my father!’ she exclaimed. 

“ Joanna!” said the delighted old man. “ Verily, my child, I 
feared that thou hadst fallen a prey to the spoiler.” 

“Thanks to this young man, my father, who delivered me from 
two men, by whom I was seized when the tumult commenced. 
Alas! one lies # vietim of his own wickedness.” 

“ He has fallen in his own snare,” replied the old man. Then 
‘stooping over the corpse, he exclaimed: “ But see! here is the 


badge of the ungodly Rochester. Alas, my Joanna, we must 
leave this land, and find a refuge in the Massachusetts colony. 
Come, I will take thee to-night to the house of John Milton, the 
blind poct, in Jewen Str-et.” Then turning to Oakley he said: 

“In thus doing, young man, thou hast performed a great service, 
and I hope that so good a heart may yet be plucked as a brand 
from the burning, and that thou mayest be gathered into the fold 
of the chosen. We have no temporal honor in our kingdom. 
The crown is meckness—its life is everlasting love unchanged— 
its lot, oppression. Yet for thy good works this night, I trust 
that thou mayst enter the goodly fellowship of those, who through 
wrong, will obtain life hereafter. Farewell.” 

Drawing his daughter's arm within his own, he started off, 
thongh not so rapidly as to prevent Joanna’s giving Oakley a 
heartfelt “ Farewell, and many, many thanks.” The young man 
stood motionless until they were out of sight, then slowly re- 
turned home, to reeall the beautiful features as he had secn 
them by moonlight. The seeds of love hid been sown in his 
heart, and in his dreams that night they had germinated into 
those bright flowers of affection which enliven existence. 

When Major Rosewell called the next day, he found his young 
friend meditative. He had been to Mr. Milton’s, but the poet's 
guests had departed for the coach office, nor could Thomas El- 
wood, the blind poet’s secretary, give any further information 
concerning them than that they were friend Stephen Duer and 
his fair daughter Joanna. 

Two years passed, and the once gay Walter Oakley had become 
a chosen disciple of the staid William Penn. Drinking in the 
counsels of his teacher, he had given up the vanities of the world, 
practising virtue for its own intrinsic loveliness. He had never 
again heard of the Duers, but the remembrance of Joanna lin 
gered amid his thoughts, as a fragrant flower of beauty. 

The defeat of Algernon Sidney at the general election dissi- 
pated every hope of justice from an English parliament, and the 
leading Quakcrs determined to seek an asylum in the New World. 
Walter Oakley entered heart and soul into this scheme, which 
upheld the novel idea that man possessed capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and soon, to his delight, the “merry monarch”’ signed a 
charter, giving the sturdy Quaker sovercignty of a great prov- 
ince, as a receipt in full for a government debt of some sixteen 
thousand pounds, bequeathed by old Admiral Penn to his son. 

Sytvanta was the name chosen by the enthusiast for the land 
over which he was, as the charter read, “true and absolute lord,” 
but the king insisted on prefixing the lord-proprietor’s name. 
“ Pennsylvania ” it was therefore designated, to the delight of the 
faithful, albeit some of them shook their heads at the charter, 
which authorized “ Friend William” to make war, to levy troops, 
to pursue his enemies by sea and by land, “and, by God’s assist- 
ance, to vanquish and take them.” The charter gave general sat- 
isfaction, however, and soon a large colony was ready to sail for 
their new home, which they called the “ Holy Experiment.” 

After a long passage, Governor Penn disembarked upon his 
land of promise, nor was there any one in his numerous suite who 
took a deeper interest in the new scheme of colonization than 
Walter Oakley. The genius of his leader illuminated the young 
man’s soul as with electric light, and he was honored with a high 
situation in the new colony. The government was first establish- 
ed at Chester, where some honest English emigrants had already 
established themselves, and had founded a community which 
scemed a modern Acadia to those just arrived from England. 

Autumn came, and Governor Penn, attended by a few chosen 
attendants (among them Walter Oakley), ascended the Delaware 
ina shallop, to hold a “ Pow Wow” with the Leni Lenape In- 
dians. Landing at Shaxamaxon, they found the warriors assem- 
bled beneath a majestic elm, arrayed in the full glory of war paint 
and feathers. The governor had his presents carried on shore, 
and advanced, unarmed and unattended, to greet the wild group. 

“ We meet,” said he, “ on the broad pathway of faith and good 
will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all be gentle- 
ness and love. I will not call you children—for parents sometimes 
chide their children too severely ; nor brothers only—for brothers 
sometimes differ. The friendship between me and you I will not 
compare to a chain, for that the rain might rust, or the falling 
tree might break. We are the same as if one man’s body were 
to he divided in two parts—we are all one flesh and blood.” 

The Indians received the presents of Penn with sincerity, re- 
plying : “ We will live in love with William Penn and with his 
children as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 

Philadelphia, the home of humanity, was forthwith laid out 
and rapidly peopled, Quakers hastening thither from all quarters 
as to a city of refuge. One day, a schooner filled with immigrants 
arrived from Rhode Island, and among the heads of fumilies who - 
applied to Recorder Oakley for a lot was the venerable Duer. Ho ° 
had been persecuted anew in Massachusetts, and had hastened to 
enjoy the tolerant rule of Governor Penn. Need we relate the 
joy with which Walter Oakley not only found his heart’s idol, but 
wrung from Joanna’s lips the confession that she, also, had loved 
him since his rescue of her. 

A few years afterwards, Oakley, who had risen to the vice-gov 
ernorship, was forced to go to Baltimore, upon a disputed ques- 
tion of boundary. When he returned, rather to Joanna’s disgust, 
he was accompanied by a rather dissipated-looking old gentleman, 
who was introduced as “Colonel Rozewell, of the Maryland . 
forces.” Joanna rather bit her lip, but a smile stole over her face ' 
as her husband added: “He was the officer who commanded — 
at the dispersion of friends’ meeting on that memorable night, 
Joanna, when I first saw thee. Nay, had he not been inspired to - 
invite me, I might never have seen thee.” 

“We are happy to see thee, friend Rosewell,” said Joanna, 
with a smile of welcome. 
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“Stand back!’ exclaimed one of them. “ We have orders | 3 
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THE OLD LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 

The few revolutionary relics which time has spared, mute wit- 
nesses of events, and contemporaries of men connected with the 
grandest “ picture on the book of time,” deserve to be carefully 
cherished and preserved. Their moral influence is incalculable. 
Who does not feel a warmer glow of patriotism as he stands with- 
in that old cradle where infant liberty was rocked? As we gaze 
upon the old Hancock house, with its stately ornamental balcony 
and portal, its trim terraces and shrubbery, we are carried back 
to the days when that old mansion looked down upon the British 
camp upon the Common, or its window-panes rattled in their 
sashes at the cannonading of the immortal 17th of June, 1775. 
The Old State House, the witness of the Boston massacre, is 
another link connecting the present with the past. But these old 
relics cannot last forever. Many of them were old in the days 
of the revolution, and time’s “ effacing fingers” will, ere long, 
obliterate all these inanimate memorials of the past. It is the 
province of art, however, and one of its most delightful employ- 
ments, to rescue from oblivion all such precious mementoes and 
hand them down to future ages. The series of views which ac- 
company this article and do high credit to the artistic skill of 
Devereux, faithfully depict places in Pennsylvania connected 
with the great drama of American independence. The first ex- 
hibits the Old London Coffee House in Philadelphia. It was 
first opened in 1754—a century ago, by a printer named William 
Bradford. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and other dis- 
tinguished statesmen and patriots, as well as the governor, used 
to frequent the house, where grave affairs of state were discussed 
over a cup of Bradford’s coffee, which was as celebrated then and 
there, as . Haven’s is now and here. Distinguished strangers 
always went to Bradford’s. Military parades used to take place 
outside the house ; and the street was a sort of fair, where horses, 
carriages and other property were bought and sold. In fact it 
was quite noted in the annals of the city of brotherly love. It is 
still standing in the condition shown in the engraving. Our 
second picture shows the far-famed Carpenter’s Hall in Philadel- 
phia, where the first Continental Congress assembled on the 5th 
of September, 1774. It stands in a court at the end of an alley 
leading south from Chestnut, between Third and Fourth Streets. 
Our sketch shows it rather as it appeared in the days of its glory 
than at present, for the court is now so blocked up, that a fair 
view of it can hardly be obtained. The main building is un- 
changed, but the abutting structures are of modern erection. The 
meeting of the first Continental Congress was a momentous 
event. On its wisdom and energy depended, in a great measure, 
the future of the colonies. This body was the outline of the 
Federal government, and constituted on the same groundwork as 
our present national legislature. The friends of America in the 
British i had predicted this meeting of colonial repre- 
sentatives as a natural consequence of the ive measures 
of the ministry. After the passage of the Boston Port Bill, the 
Virginia House of Bu voted to observe the Ist of June, 
1774, as a “day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, devoutly to 
implore the Divine in ition im averting the heavy calamity 
which threatens destruction to our civil rights, and the evils of a 
civil war : 
by all just 


until the 14th ef September. The delegates were men of infiu- 
ence and talent, and most of them men of fortune. They 

the famous Declaration of Rights; adopted a pipet me 
non-importation and non-exportation agreement; an address 
from the colonies to the people of Great Britain ; a memorial to 
the Anglo-American colonies ; a petition to the king, and after 
the transaction of other important business, adjourned to the 10th 
of May. Their proceedings were ratified by the le at large, 
and the ability displayed elicited from the great Piet! the follow- 
ing eulogy: “‘I must declare and avow that in all my reading 
and study of history—and it has been my favorite study—I have 
read Thucydides, and have studied and admired the master states- 
men of the world—that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagac- 
ity and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of cir- 
cumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the General Congress of Philadelphia.” There were probabl 
very few men, during the period of the first session of the Conti- 
nental Congress, who seriously entertained the idea of the polit- 
ical emancipation of the colonies. They rather aimed at concili- 
ation, at drawing closer the bonds of amity between the parent 
and offspring state, than at severing them rudely. But a year 
before, idea had been broached by one of the most remark- 


able men of the revolutionary era, Patrick Henry, of Virginia, and 
his views were so clearly prophetic, that the language in which 
he referred to the subject is well worthy of preservation. He 
said, in reference to Great Britain: “ will rive us to ex- 
tremities ; no accommodation will take place : hostilities will soon 
commence ; and a desperate and bloody touch it will be.” Col- 
onel Samuel Overton, to whom these remarks were addressed, 
having asked Henry if he thought the colonies could cope single- 
handed with Great Britain, received the : “Twill 
be candid with you. I doubt whéther we shall to cope 
alone with so powerful a nation, but—where is France? Where 
Spain? Where Holland ‘—the natural enemies of Great Britain. 

here will they be all this while? Do you suppose they will 
stand by, idle and indifferent spectators to this contest? Will 
Louis XVI. be asleep all this time? Believe me, no! When 
Louis XVI. shall be satisfied by our serious opposition, and our 
Declaration of Independence, that all prospect of a reconciliation 
is gone, then, and not till then, will he furnish us with arms, am- 
munition and clothing ; and not with them only, but he will send 
his fleet and armies to fight our battles for us; he will form a 
treaty with us, offensive and defensive, against our unnatural 
mother. Spain and Holland will join the confederation. Our in- 
dependence will be established, and we shall take our stand 
among the nations of the earth.” Carpenter’s Hall was orig- 
inally erected for the meetings of the Society of House Carpenters, 
of Philadelphia. It is in a good state of preservation, and is now 
occupied by the Messrs. Wolbert, auctioneers. The third engrav- 
ing of this series represents Chew’s House, in the north part of 
Germantown, a fine old mansion. It stands back from the road, 
and is surrounded by noble trees and a profusion of shrabbery. 
Colonel Musgrave and six companies of the 40th British regi- 
ment occupied it during the battle of Germantown, and the inte- 
rior, though in a fine state of preservation, still ws the marks 
of bullets and round shot. During the winter of 1777 it required 
the labor of several carpenters to repair the damages received 
during the action, the doors and shutters being completely riddled 
with shot. When, in 1777, General Washington learned that 
General Howe, who had abandoned the Jerseys and retired to 
Staten Island, had relinquished all hope of effecting a junction 
with Burgoyne, and was preparing to take possession of Philadel- 
— he moved the American army in that direction. In August 

was posted at Germantown. Meanwhile the British fleet had 
sailed up the Chesapeake, landed at Elk River, on the 25th of 
August, and commenced their march for Philadelphia. It was 
about the time when Lafayette first became acquainted with 
Washington, and was invited to become a member of his milita- 
ry family. Getting no news of Howe and the British fleet, Wash- 
ington was on the eve of turning back, with the intention of at- 
tacking New York, when hearing of Howe’s landing, he recalled 
his troops from New Jersey and marched to Wilmington. The 
advanced guards of the two armies soon met and skirmishing 
ensued between them. On the ap h of the British army 
Washington took post on the river Brandywine. The battle of 
Brandywine was fought on the 11th of September, with desper- 
ate gallantry on the part of the Americans, opposed to an over- 
whelming force of British and Hessians. The British remained 
masters of the field, and the Americans retired in much disorder 
towards Philadelphia. After a few days’ rest, Washington aban- 
doned Philadelphia and took post at Pottstown. On the 26th the 
British took possession of Philadelphia, Congress having previous- 
ly removed to Lancaster. Taking advantage of the absence of sev- 
eral detachments from the British camp at Germantown, Washing- 
ton resolved to attack them as a pecianinary to the recapture of 
Philadelphia. At daybreak’ on the’ 4th of October, he surprised 
the British, and a warm action ensued, in which the Americans at 
first had the advantage, but were finally repulsed with a loss of 
twelve hundred in killed, wounded and prisoners. Sullivan and 
Wayne (Mad Anthony) were in this action. At day-dawn the 
British drums beat to arms and they formed on Mount Airy, a 
mile to the northward of Chew’s house. At seven o’clock, Sulli- 
van’s brigade attacked the British pickets at Mr. Allen’s house, 
at Mount Airy, and aided by the fire of two six pounders, drove 
them in. Sullivan’s main body now left the road, and, by a flank 
movement to the right, joined the other troops, and attacked the 
enemy with such fary that they gave ground, and retreated to the 


‘ 
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and that the minds of His Majesty and his Parliament may be in- = 
® continued pursuit of measures pregnant with their ruin.” Lord \A — 
eolony. The members re-assembied at the Raleigh Tavern, and =e 
prepared an address to the people, recommending, among other te of 
several colonies, and the opening of a correspondence to effect ZA ) ass 
the example was followed, and colonial delegates were chosen. A. 
a The Congress was organised by the choice of Peyton Randolph, — 
of Virgimia, for president, and Charlies Thompson for secretary. 
from North ivi 
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village, pursued by the victors. Colonel Charles Musgrave, 
in oF of the British centre, finding himself attacked, threw 
himself with six companies of the regiment into Jndge 
Chew’s large stone house, from which a severe and well sustained 
fire of musketry was poured upon Major Woolford’s brigade, then 
engaged in the Fog me} the enemy, by which their progress 
was checked. fire of the Americans upon this stronghold 
was utterly unavailing; many of the patriots fell in the attack, 
and not one of the defenders of the mansion was wounded. Sev- 
eral attempts to fire the house were made, but they proved unsuc- 
cessful. battle lasted three hours. The fourth and last pic- 
ture of our series is a correct representation of the present ap- 
pearance of the house where Thomas Jefferson wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It stands at the south-west corner of 
Seventh and Migh Streets, and was kept by a Mrs. Clymer, with 
whom Jefferson The som may still be om, 
and it possesses a thrilling interest for every lover of liberty. The 
tale of the birth of pre be independence cannot too often be 
repeated ; nor can too mach honor be bestowed on the memory of 
the author of the Declaration. Thomas Jefferson was born April 
13, 1743, and died July 4, 1826, on the same day with John 
Adams, his fellow-laborer in the first Congress and his predeces- 
sor in the presidential chair. He was the son of an opulent Vir- 
ginia planter, and inherited an _—— estate, but notwithstanding 
the circumstances of his position, early embraced the popular 
cause, and was, throughout his life, identified with ular inter- 
ests. He was a quolaete of William and Mary Colle ,and a 
highly educated man. He selected law as his profession, but its 
was abandoned to serve the interests of his country. He 
took his seat in Congress in 1775, and was among the earliest to 
embrace the idea that independence offered the only solution to 
the political problem presented by the oppressions of the imperial 
government and the resistance opposed by the colonists. In 1776 
the time seemed to have arrived for the bold step which the more 
ardent of the patriots had long desired to take. On the 10th of May, 
the Congress adopted the following resolution: “‘ That it be recom- 
mended to the several assemblies and conventions of the United 
Colonies, where no government sufficient to the exigencies of 
their affairs hath been hitherto established, to adopt such govern- 
ment as shall, in the opinion of the representatives of the people, 
best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents in 
particular, and America in general.”” On the 22d of April, North 
Carolina had authorized its delegates to join in the establishment 
of independence ; Virginia instructed her delegates to propose it, 
and she was assured of the hearty approval of the constituency 
of the Massachusetts delegation. The initiatory movement, the 
most eventfal one ever taken, was made by Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia, who, on the 7th of June, offered a resolution, y bm 
ng: “ That the United Colonies are, and ought to be, free and 
i — states—that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown—and that all political copnection between them 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” Though the public mind had been prepared by recent 
events for such a step, though public opinion approved of the 
doctrines set forth by Thomas Paine in his pamphlet entitled 
“Common Sense,” which had been very extensively circulated 
and studied, still the Virginia resolution, fraught with such mo- 
mentous consequences, produced a warm debate, of which we 
have unfortunately no record, and the passage of the resolution 
was secured only by a bare majority. The further consideration 
of the subject was assigned to the 4th of July, and in the interim, 
a committee, consisting of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, r Sherman and Robert R. Livingston, 
was appointed to draft a declaration in accordance with the spirit 
of the resolution. With such colleagues it was no small honor 
for Jefferson to be selected to write the memorable document. 
The draft was reported on the 28th of June. On the Ist of Jul 
it was taken up in committee of the:whole. The delegates of all 
the colonies but Pennsylvania and Delaware voted for it. Four of 
the Pennsylvania delegates were for and three against it, the two 
from Delaware were divided—Thomas McKean being for and 
Read, though he afterwards yielded, opposed to it. The 
former immediately sent an express for Caesar Rodney, who was 
absent and eighty miles away from the scene of.deliberation. On 
receiving the message, Rodney mounted his horse and rode for 


CHEW’S HOUSE, GERMANTOWN. 


Philadelphia, reaching it in time to take his seat on the memora- 
ble Thursday, the 4th of July. At a little past noon the Decla- 
ration of Independence was unanimously voted. Congress then 
met in the building since known as Independence Hall. The ut- 
most excitement eon throughout the city, and the streets 
were thronged with people. The old bell-ringer in the cupola 
who had kept his post from early morning, on being informed of 
the decision, — forth the signal of the glad tidings from the 
old bell, which, we eg | enough, though cast in 1753, bore the 
inscription : “ Proclaim liberty throughout the Jand unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.”” It now performed its mission. Never be- 
fore was molten bronze so eloquent. Its peal, mingled with boom- 
ing of cannon and rolling of drums, was caught up from steeple to 
steeple, and soon rang throughout the land. On the 2d of An- 
gust the Declaration was signed by all the members, fifty-six in 
number. When Charles Carroll, who was worth three millions, ap- 
proached to affix his signature, John Hancock remarked to him, 
“if we fail, you may escape, but I cannot. There is but one John 
Hancock, but there may be many Charles Carrolls.” Carroll, 
writing out his name and residence, ‘Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton,” replied—‘‘ Than this Charles Carroll of Carrollton there is 
no other.”” The whole number of signers was fifty-six. Carroll 
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was the last survivor. In this city the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read by Colonel Crafts at Faneuil Hall, and was re- 
ceived with every token of popular applause. Washington 
received a copy on the ninth of July, at New York, and it 
was read to the army at evening parade. The populace, excited 
by hearing the document, celebrated its passage by pulling down 
the leaden statue of King George which had been erected on the 
Bowling Green in 1770. ‘The lead was afterwards cast into bul- 
lets and employed in slaughtering King Ggorge’s troops—a des- 
tiny little contemplated by the loyal gentlemen who procured it. 
« The fourth of - uly, 1776,” said a distinguished orator, ‘“ open- 
ed a new page in the history of the world.” “ The finger of 
God was there,” said Napoleon, speaking of the Declaration. 
“T ask,” exclaimed the fiery Mirabeau, from the tribune of the 
French national assembly, “I ask if there be at this day any 
government in Europe—the Helvetic and Batavian Confederations 
and the British isles excepted, which, judged according to the 
principles of the Declaration of Congress on the fourth of July, 
1776, is not divested of its rights.”” It was indeed the tocsin of 
alarm to the despotic governments of Europe. It roused France 
to rebellion, but its people knew not how to imitate the virtues 
of the fathers of our liberty. Still, whenever a people struggles 
to be free, the words of Jefferson will inspire them with resolu- 
tion. It may not be inappropriate to close this article with a brief 
summary of the life of the illustrious author of the Declaration. 
On the 7th of October, 1776, he retired from Congress, having 
been chosen to a seat in the legislature of Virginia, and on the 
Ist of June, 1779, he was elected to succeed Patrick Henry as 
governor of the State, resigning at the expiration of two years, 
because he believed the warlike exigencies of the times required 
a military man in the executive chair. Two days after his retire- 
ment he narrowly escaped being captured by a troop of horse 
despatched by the enemy to seize him at Monticello, where he re- 
sided. June 6, 1783, he was again chosen to Congress. In 1784 
he was appointed a minister to France, to act as colleague with 
Adams and Franklin, in negotiating treaties with foreign nations. 
He arrived in Paris August 6th. He remained abroad till the fall 
of 1789. On his return he was appointed by Washington Secre- 
tary of State, and filled that office till the 31st of December, 1793, 
when he resigned. In 1797 he was elected bg gen of the 
United States, and in 1801 was chosen president by a majority of 
one vote over his competitor, Mr. Adams. He was re-elected at 
the expiration of his first term, and at the conclusion of the second, 
retired forever from public life. His closing years were em- 
bittered by pecuniary embarrassment, caused by the exten- 
sive calls made upon his hospitality—the penalty of greatness. 
He did much for the promotion of education in his native State, 
and it was through his exertions that the university of Char- 
lottesville was established. He filled the office of reetor of this 
institution until a short period before his death. On his course as a 
litician, history and posterity will pass an unerring judgment. 
Fre cultivated both literature and science with zeal and success ; 
his “‘ Notes on Virginia ” exhibit his talents in a favorable light. 
In personal appearance he was tall, well-formed and handsome, 
pod pe possessed a power of fascination, the influence of which few 
could resist. He was a true type of the Virginian gentleman of 
the old school. His name stands among the brightest on the roll 
of revolutionary patriots. One by one the sages of the revolu- 
tionary era have passed away, and gone to their long homes, amid 
the lamentations of the nation. When Jefferson and Adams 
passed from this sphere, hand in hand, the mourning was sincere 
and universal, though both were of a ripened age, both had lived 
to see the accomplishment of their dearest wishes, and the trium- 
phant success of their struggles for independence ; both, too, had 
filled the highest offices in the gift of the people. Theirs were 
“completed lives.” It was time for them to go. No sudden 
summons swept them away from the world. Still we clung to them 
with reverent love, hoping longer to receive from their living 
lips, the lessons we now derive from their written legacies. But 
the last of the sages is gone, and it is their memory alone we have 
to cherish. May their characters remain in fresh and green re- 
membrance by their descendants; and the virtues of patriotism, 
integrity and love of country, which so hallowed their coursé, and 
made them what they were, be the glory of coming generations, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AN EXILE’S RETURN. 


BY PARK BENJANIN. 


Dejected and weary. ] journeyed along— 

It was night. and the landscape in silence reposed ; 
Not an echo was heard, and the loveliest song 

Waich the birds sing at evening was tenderly closed 


Wears had flown o'er me, since last | had trod 
he path through the forest that led to the place. 
Where my forefathers worshipped their forefathers’ Gon, 
Ané where in peace rested the best of my race. 


nad wandered, « self-banished exile. away. 
Seeking for gold in a clime f.rther west, 

Where Pacific rolix blue o'er the red beams of Day. 
Ae he sinks in magnificent giory to rest. 


1 aad found what I soucht for. and Wealth gave reward 
Lo the labor of youth and the scheming of age : 

Bat it cankd not the pleasures of childhood accord. 
Or the longing for home and contentment assuage. 


So I ventured my gains on the deep. and set sail 
To the coast where Atlantic's green billows flow free ; 
But my vessel was wrecked in the southernmost gale. 
That blew where Cape Horn rises black o'er the sea. 


Thanking God for my life and « remnant of all 
The wealth ] had jeft home and friends to obtain, 

I returned, like a child at his mother’s fond call 
To nestle and sleep on her bosom again. 


Ah, my dear native village: when first I beheld 

The lights twinkie bright through the silence and gloom, 
How swiftly the mists of the past were dispelled ' 

How rolled the sad shadow: away from the tomb! 


i saw through my tears the old house on the green. 
And the wide-epreading oak. as it covered the door, 
Beneath whose broad branches. that checkered the scene, 
Sported my mates as they sported of yore. 


1 saw the gray church, and the school. and the mill, 
And the long. winding street that led on to the town, 

Where the untethered cattle strayed off at their will, 
And the slow wheels of travel went up or came down. 


How changed was the picture—alas' when more near 
1 beheld it in daylight. no longer the same! 

They were gone—the) were gone—and a feeling of fear 
Thrilied through me as near t their homesteads I came. 


They were all in the graveyard. and record had none. 
(What praise have the humble from earth who depart’) 

Save a name and a date rudely traced on the stone— 
They were graven in far deeper lines on my heart. 


Dejected and weary I came to the place. 
Thinking to pass my life’s autumn serene 
In the haunts of myyouth, mid the tombs of my race, 
And to lie down and sleep where my hopes long had been. 


I remained but a few sad and sorrowful hours 

lp the church where they worshipped. the house where they died, 
And. enwreathing their urns with memorial flowers, 

Went back in the populous mart to reside. 


Though with fortune regained and with ties sweet and new, 
I can cal! peace and comfort and happiness mine, 

Still 1 love through the mist of the past to review 
That bome of my boyhood which seemed so divine! 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictoria).) 
SMYRNA AS IT IS. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


At the Mediterranean sea-ports have the advantage of posi- 
tion. Washed by the smoothest sea that anywhere floats, backed 
by fine ranges of mountains, built almost uniformly of stone, 
sometimes in Saracenic, sometimes in Grecian style, even if there 
were little for the stranger to see, one need not weary of seeing 
that little. But Smyrna, “the sunny, bustling, beauty-teeming,” 
is the ocean-gate of Constantinople, the busiest bazaar of all the 
Orient, the meeting-place of the Odessa caravans with the ship- 
ping of Europe and America, and the grand centre of American 
missionary effort in Asia Minor. Its position makes it flourish in 
spite of earthquake and plague, in spite of the burning heats of 
summer aggravated by the crowded state of its population, the 
absence of any cool northern breeze, and the unmitigated filth of 
seventy thousand unwashed Turks. 

A stay-at-home traveller may content himself by picturing to 
his imaginatiou the nuisance undergone by nearly every foreign 
traveller in passing through this infamous quarantine. The mo- 
ment your steamer is anchored, you are bundled into an open 
row-boat, and emptied out as speedily as possible into a narrow 
jail-yard. Here, among a crowd of health officers one selects you 
as his victim, marshals you to a perfectly bare stone cell, where 
not even a pitcher of water is furnished without pay, where there 
is ne opportunity of retirement and not one of the decencies of 
life. By exorbitant pay you can obtain from a distant hotel bed 
and bedding, cold food twice a day, and the smallest imaginable 
supply of comforts, all of which are remembered in a bill as long 
as yourarmm. But no books, no exercise, no bathing, no visits of 
friends cheer your five days’ dungeon. A bug-caten Turk must 
be paid for sleeping in your room and dogging your steps: the 
tiny cups of delicious Mocha and the fragrant chibouque are al- 
most your ouly refuge from ennui, and the dismal impression 
can hardly be escaped for a moment, that the Italian doctors who 
humbugged the Ouoman Porte into this quarantine system, in- 
tended to multiply the Lezaretse graves that they might fatten 
themselves on the effects of their murdered inhabitants. Twen- 


ty-four hours’ detention on board ship, and the actual inspec- 
tion of some intelligent physician, would prove a far better 
protection. 

Seen from the water, its lofty minarets diversified with cypress- 
groves, its semi-circular amphitheatre rising from the edge of the 
deep water, through long, narrow streets, to the ruined castle on 
the mountains, built by the Greek Emperor Comnenas, few more 
promising sites for a city can be imagined. But thore is a gen- 
cral monotony in the style of building, and a habit of lining the 
streets with a dead wall, which disappoints any expectations of 
city elegance. The strects, too, are narrow, winding, neglected 
and nameless. 

The most wonderful thing in strect scenes is the Smyrna por- 
ter. He is of a peculiar race, trained to do duty as a pack-horse 
—he is provided with something like a wooden Turkish saddle, 
which fits upon his shoulders, resting upon his hips, and enables 
him to carry burdens quite incredible to the uninitiated. It is a 
common thing to mect one of these human camels, with his 
hands resting on his knees, and his head bowed to the ground, 
marching straight ahead without regard to whom he may meet, 
bearing on his back an entire bag of cotton, a thirty fect beam, or 
four or five trunks of medium size. There are no stronger men 
in the world, and yet they are very moderate eaters, and seldom 
taste animal food. But as this load mects you in one direction, 
a real camel with a box of sugar or another beam may come 
upon you from the opposite direction ; and, as there are no side- 
walks, a gazing European is in great peril of his bones. 

Altogether the finest part of the city is occupied by the Arme- 
nians, one of the oldest nations in the world, the chief bankers 
of the Ottoman empire, and the most inviting ficld of Protestant 
missions. It is curious that though their ceremonies resemble 
the Catholic, they have always shunned the Greek Catholic 
church and opposed the Roman Catholics. A perpetually busy 
printing-press at Smyrna, under the change of three devoted 
American clergymen, is sending forth effective appeals through 
the dominions of the sultan : as of old, the common people hear 
them gladly; and the despotism of the bishops, the threat of 
imprisonment, and the probability of persecution, have failed to 
prevent whole churches with their pastors, from coming over to 
the Protestant side. 

The quarter occupied by these Armenians is marked by wider 
streets, more spacious houses, elegant gardens, airy balconies, 
latticed windows, marble pavements and groves of orange and 
citron than any other. Those of the gentlemen who had not dis- 
figured themselves by adopting the fashionable Frank dress, bore 
a noble, patriarchal air; and wore, without question, the most 
pacha-like faces to be seen, and their daughters were distinguished 
by a peculiarly soft and Oriental beauty. 

A little distance beyond their favorite residences, crossing the 
river Meles, whence Homer took his name of “‘ Mcles-born,” is a 
famous lounge, a caravan-bridge, backed by a vast grove of the 
funereal cypress, and always surrounded by troops of camels. 
Here they are, kneeling commonly in the open air, their limbs 
sometimes tied up so as to prevent the creatures from rising, but 
oftener, at perfect liberty, no manger scrimping their poor supply 
of chopped straw, no roof hiding from the garish day their gaunt 
ugliness. There is a vast deal of sentimental falsehood about the 
“ship of the desert.” He is a very unamiable, complaining, 
scraggy thing—badly fed and always grumbling—never housed 
and always alive with vermin, complaining even of a light load, 
refusing to travel with a burden even three miles an hour, shak- 
ing the rider almost to pieces with his horrible gait, apt to drop 
suddenly upon his knees without any notice, unwilling to make 
friends with a temporary master, ungrateful for any favors, and 
in every respect the reverse of the intelligent, graceful, gencrous, 
easily attached horse. 

It is simply because he is found in a country of which travel- 
lers dream as romantically as possible when they return, that his 
ungainly form, his hypocritical complaining, his slouchy step, his 
bunchy limbs, his slobbering mouth have been painted as if he 
were the exquisite gazelle on a langer patsern. Being a vigorous 
pedestrian, I always preferred my own motion to a cruel jolting 
upon his back ; and these whe have read Martineau’s admirable 
book ou the East will remember how much she suffered by the 
nuisance in other ways. 

The bazaars in Smyrna are not handsome or spacious, but they 
make up for these deficiencies by their number and importunity. 
It is impossible to buy without a dragoman to interpret, and 
next to impossible to get a dragoman who will not make a hand- 
some per-centage at your expense, by collusion with the dealer. 
I never saw avarice so intense or so unblushing. One young fel- 
low owned to me, that his prayer im the synagogue every morn- 
ing was, that Jehovah would send him a rich traveller and a fat 
breakfast. I had no doubt of its sincerity. But, besides finding 
on my return that paying the very highest market-price had not 
secured me the best fruit, aud that beneath the top-layer my 
pulpy figs were shrunk up to mere pigs’ ears, I had this special 
mortification : 1 had purchased some necessaries of dress and was 
returning to my hotel when another dragoman sung out to me : 
“Sir, the man you have is a thief; he has been robbing you.” 
The next day I took into my employ this zealous protector of 
my purse, and again, as J left the bazaar, a third vagabond cried 
out, “ Stranger, the man you have has been repeatedly in jail for 
robbery.” The next day I took another scamp as my guide. 

“Now,” said I, “Joseph, do you suppose those fellows cheated 
me ?” 

“ Why, certainly, sir! How could they live without? Old 
Samuel has a family; how can the dollar a day, which you pay 
him, and which he can’t get half the time, support his house- 
hold? I am the only honest dragoman, don’t be afraid of me.” 


And he took me straight to his brother’s shop, where, by pay- 


ing double price I could get most extraordinary attar and other . 
perfames ; and where I actually bought a musk tail for the fun 


of it, 

Yet this is the city of whose justice such a capital story is told. 
A wealthy oppressor appeared befofe a cadi, whom he had bribed 
with a purse of five hundred pieces, and demanded satisfaction 
upon his intended victim. The poor man had no witnesses ; his 
case was apparently hopeless : just then, as the final judgment 
was to be given, the old judge drew forth the glittering purse 
from his bosom, and cast it at the rich man’s feet. 

“There,” cried he, “are five hundred witnesses ! 
condemned for perjury as well as fraud.” 

Many remains of antiquity are dug up beneath the soil: but 
almost the only ruins of peculiar interest in or around the town, 
are those of one of the “Seven Churches of Asia,” addressed by 
St. John in the Apocalypse. Still, a Turkish mosque has since 
been erected on the spot, and for a long time the whole hill-top 
was a strongly fortified castle ; so that only imagination can sug- 
gest what part of the deserted caverns, falling walls and strange- 
ly mixed architecture belonged to the first days of Christianity. 
But it was as fine a position as the Acropolis of Athens, and a 
religion mast have been at the acme of worldly glory, when this 
lofty summit was covered by its vast cathedral. The fine view 
of the town, crouching beneath these tottering towers, the wide 
expanse of the sea, with the fleets of all nations riding on its 
bosom, the usual contrast of the solemn Oriental cemeteries with 
the glancing minarets, compensate for the toil of climbing this 
throne of abandoned greatness. 


What a commentary, that, all night long Christianity was 
making the streets ring with the childish merriment of the Car- 
nival! and, the first drunkards I had seen for some time were 
Greek masquers, rioting in every ridiculous dress, presenting to 
the abstemious Mussulman no very attractive representation of 
a purer faith than his own. 


You are 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Homantry tar Crrr. By Rev. KE. Cuapre. New York: Dewitt & Dav- 

enport. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 12mo. pp. 252. 

This volume is a continuation of a series already published, and like that, 
save the author, “aims at applying the highest standard of morality and reli 
gion to the phases of everyday life.” It is characterized by the earnestness, 
zeal and eloquence which mark all Mr. Chapin’s discourses. A very fine por- 
trait of the author embellishes the book. 


Harp .—— Caaries Dickens. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 


We have cinta Redding & Co. this elegant edition of Dickens’s last 
popular story. If, in the humorous passage, it falls below some of his earlier 
romances, there are passages of great pathos and power that equal anything 
from the same pen. 


Tur Rost anp tas Kine. By M. A. Trrmarsa. Illustrated New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
The immortal Titmarsh. or, in other words, Wm. M. Thackeray, has here 


ven us one of his glorious burlesques—the history of Prince Giglio and Prince 
lbo, written in his happiest strain. The ‘* picturs” are as amusing as the 


text. 
Norss on Duets AND By Lorenzo Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols & Co. 1855. pp. 34. 


Mr. Sabine is too well known to r quire more than his own name as the 
guaranty of the worth and accuracy of an historical work. He has here given 
us an account of all the principal duels fought from the time of Goliath to the 
present day. alphabetically arranged, p by an essay on the fatal cus- 
tom. The im produced by the mass of documents here laboriously 
collected must be favorable to the strong anti-duelling feeling now prevalent 
every where throughout this country, except in California; and we think if col- 
porteurs were to be employed to disseminate this book in the gold regions, they 
would do the state good *ervice. Messrs. hea Nichols & Co., the publish- 
ers, are among our most enterprising firms. 

New Receipts ror Cooxine. By Miss Lesus. Philadelphia: T B. Peterson 

& Co. pp. 520. 

A mass of receipts for getting up dishes for every meal and every season. Ita 
editorship would have done honor to Vatel himself, that martyr to gastronomy. 
Freaks or Fortune: or, The History and ~Tyy of Ned Lorn. By 8. B. 

Jones. Illustrated by Darley. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 401. 

An interesting story—a great number of ametem, & variety of scenes, 
spirited sketchi ng, and abund of i ts. make up a spicy » Which 
enchains the reader's interest from the first page to the lagt. 


Tar Lost Hemess. By D. E. N. Sourawortu. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson. 12mo. pp. 500. 


Southworth caminian much and well. The present tale is the most 
elaborate of her fictions, and has a highly wrought and inte plot, em- 
bracing a number of characters with care and spirit. book is 
meeting with a very rapid sale. 

Taz Purm-WomAn: or, The Child with Three Mothers. the 
pon Nieairz. Translated from 
w York: Charles Scribner & Co. 18mo. pp. ad 
leit is an immensely popular German writer, and his fame will extend 
ter as Mrs. Conant. This 
and ingenious in its construction. For sale 


ate. FROM THE LAKE Suons: or, Mi ous Poems. By 


Cmanizs Le- . 
Lanp Porter, A.M Philadelphia Grambo & Co. 1856. Imo. 


is the work of a writer not Sate, nan 
« ballding the lofty rhyme,’ who has looked upon 
strel’s eye. There is an occasional and 
cate youth For sale by Redding & Co. 


unskilled 


Francis & Co. 


Boox By Miss Lesuz. New York and Bos- 


ac aeiin no longer complain that the boys have the advan of 


since Miss Leslie to their tastes and in this 


book on 


and 
employments. book is neatly ilustrated. It's by 


Tur a Workenor: or, Physical of Man to the Earth. 
By Tuomas author of ‘‘ Hydraulics and Mechanics.” 
D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


tion, while it will have the effect of creatin, appreciation of the i 

of labor than we can now boast of. The on ont 
powerful thinker. For sale by Redding & Co. 

Rose Stannore. 


By J. McIwrosn. New York: Appleton & Co. 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


A juvenile work from the pen of the author of “ Emily “ * Blind 
Alice,’’ ‘ Jessie Graham,” cannot fail to prove interesting, ap @ good 


Tas Boy's Own Boox Exrenpep. York and 
Own Boox Exrenp’ New Boston: 8, & Co. 


A nice edition of thie deservedly popular book, the delight of boys of all 

It contains many items, such as mathematical puzzles, treatises on on feoclng, 
swimming and riding, which are interesting to hildren of a larger iw 
The bulk of the present edition is swelled by ap) 
ing fully of gymnastics. Vor sale by Redding & Co. 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


59, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL. 
LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assurant 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The Sandwich Islands, which may be ander onr fing hefore 
long, mast be an earthly paradise, if all tales be trae. A_ letter- 
writer in the New York Spirit of the Times, says: “I cannot 
write at length of the geological features of the Island. These 
features are peculiar, and have formed the theme of more scien- 
tific pens than mine. Bat I am forced to revert to a theory of 
geography that now possesses many warm supporters. I take no 
part im its advocation, but wish merely to assert, that if there 
were more than one nidas of human creation, and more than one 
paradise (not including Lima), then that other nidas, and that 
other paradise, is the island of Oahu! Ihave enjoyed its scen- 
ery to surfeiting, if that be possible. Shomwld the eye tire of such 
enjoyment elsewhere, it will be refreshed here; for, added to its 
heanty, will be found an hourly changing atmosphere that, while 
it casts ever passing cloud and sunshine over the scenery, throws 
as many variegated sentiments over the heart. The changes of 
the climate flicker between the limits of sixty-five and eighty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. This, with its serenity, soothes the soul and 
calms the passions. The climate is as green as the tarf; the 
acenery as fresh as the dawning visions of infancy ; and I confess, 
with the sincerity of trath-telling, that all the flowery dreams of 
my boyhood, and the cottage-lore speculations of a later day, 
seem to find « resting realization in the valley of the Pari.” 

SOMETHING NEW. 

We are getting wp and shall issue early in Febrnary, a beanti- 
fal Valentine supplement to the Pictortar, to be dated on St. 
Valentine’s Day—February 14th. It will be entirely distinct from 
the Pretorta, complete in itself, filled with original engravings, 
large and effective, forming an appropriate Valentine to send to 
either sex. The reading matter will be entirely original, and re- 
late to the history of this pleasant holiday, and give its ancient 
and modern story. It will also contain a variety of original 
poetic Valentines. It will be for sale at all of the periodical 
depots through the country for five cents. Any person enclosing 
five cents, post paid, will receive a copy by mail. Jt will not be 
sent to any one gratis. Twenty-five copies sent by mail on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar. 


Tae Prisoner’s Frrexp.—This is the title of a truly worthy 
and intrinsically valaable monthly, published in this city by Rev. 
Charles Spear, who is also its editor. The work is what its ex- 
pressive title indicates, and is designed to treat upon prisons, 
prisoners and prison discipline, with a Christian and philanthropic 
purpose. Its aim is to effect the reform of the criminal, and to 
lend him a helping hand in his hour of need. 


Cwear Exocen.—Hot-house grapes are now selling in our 
market at two dollars and a halfa pound. How much does it 
cost to raise them? We fancy that even at that price the profit 
must be small. 


Smart Beer.—The Albion says that Mr. McKean Buchanan 
asserted that all the theatrical critics in London could be bought 
up for a pot of beer. 


SPLINTERS. 


..-» The oyster-men are beginning to discount at reduced rates. 
The bivalves have been as high as $2 a gallon, and scarce. 

...- The month of January has been a much better imitation 
of spring than our Mays have been for some years. 

...+ There are 2041 persons in Great Britain who strut and 
fume their hour upon the stage. 

.... The brotherhood of the Phi Beta Kappa was introduced 
into William and Mary College by Thomas Jefferson, in 1776. 
.... The number of railroad accidents in the United States for 
1954 was 193: killed, 186; wounded, 589. No one to blame! 

.... Seda has been found a remedy for snake-bites and pois- 
onous stings. It is applied externally. 

.... The French gardeners have sueceeded in producing a blue 
rose—a great invention. We prefer the red. 
the Czar didn’t get kis Turkey this Christmas. 

.... Excellent cottom has beem raised im California. It may 
become one of the staple products of the land of gokd. 

...» Dw. Buker, asemthem, Presbyterian minister, has preached 
four sermons a day for eight sueeessive days. 

Ex-Mayor Quimey, Je, semains ont west to avoid the 
gratitude of Bostonians for the gift of the Cochituase. 

.... copy of Stuart’s of Col. Pant Revere has been 
presented to the Mass. Chasitable Association by his son. 

.... They had grand gale times at Washington New Year's 
day. The white house was besieged by visitors. 

aday. They do contrive to live im the Crescent City. 

.... Silver mines have been discovered lately im Pittsfield, N. 
H., and everybody is flocking to the diggings. 


on the Jersey shore. 
.... A silver salver, pitcher and Bible have been presented to 
Deacon Moses Hadley, 50 years tull-taker on Cambridge Bridge. 


COWARDICE. 

The story is going the rounds of the papers, to the effect that 
a British officer—his name is given as Lord Forth—had been 
driven ont of the army of the East for cowardice. He behaved 
badly at Alma, but was allowed by Lord Raglan an opportunity 
of retrieving his reputation at Inkermann. There, however, his 
heart failed him, and he exhibited the most abject fear. Of 
course, he is a rnined man for life. <A friend of ours stated, the 
other day, that he was personally acquainted with the only cow- 
ard of the battle of Navarino. He was a warrant officer on board the 
English admiral’s flag ship. When the firing commenced he said he 
was ill, and went below, where he remained till the close of the ac- 
tion. But it was not denied that his absence was occasioned by cow- 
ardice—he could not face the fire. Yet this man had heen promoted 
for the daring reseue of an officer’s lady from drowning. This 
circumstance, and the personal esteem in which he was held, 
caused his misbehaviour at Navarino to be hushed ap on board the 
fleet; but, of course, there were plenty of tongues to circulate 
the story. The coward went home, and his old father, who had 
been a boatswain in the service, shut his door in his face ; no one 
would acknowledge, employ or help him. He wandered about 
for a brief space, a Pariah in his native land, and finally died in a 
ditch! Yet this man might have heen put to some ase, certainly. 
His former condact showed that he did not lack courage even, in 
a good cause—he could face danger to save life, but not to destroy 
it. But of all countries im the world, Great Britain is the last 
where a lack of physical courage can be tolerated. The word 
coward is there a brand of infamy, that burns as deep as in the 
darker ages, when valor and strength of body alone was of avail, 
and moral courage and intellectaal force counted for nothing. 

We often find the two kinds of courage united im a high de- 
gree ; frequently in the same individual there is a strife between 
physical timidity and moral courage, in which the latter obtains 
the victory. To see and appreciate danger fully, and yet to mas- 
ter the weakness of human nature by an iron will, and force the 
body to execute the mandates of the mind, this constitutes hero- 
ism. Lord Marlborough was wont to say, acknowledging his 
physical weakness, on the eve of a great battle: “ See how this 
little body trembles at what this great soul is about to achieve.” 
There is little merit in the headlong impetaosity of the soldier who 
is insensible to the sentiment of fear, and who charges the foe 
with blind ferocity, like a mad bull. 

Many a commanding officer who passes for a hero is a coward 
at heart. He is brave hecanse the consequences of showing the 
white feather are more dangerous than the fire of the enemy. 
And many a poor devil of a soldier who would be very glad to 


run away, is prevented from indulging his secret wishes hecanse | 


his officer would cleave him to the chine if he ahandoned his 
gun. These are, of course, individual cases, for most men, we 


| ledge. 


believe, love fighting for the sake of fighting. The principle of | 


destructiveness is a large element in the composition of that sin- 
gular olla podrida, which we call haman natare. The world, how- 
ever, is advancing rapidly. The brate courage that rashes npon 
squares of steel and death-helching batteries, does not command 
the frenzied acclamations that greeted it of old; while that high- 
er courage which braves death to save life, which endures the 
scorn and contumely of years, rather than abandon a just cause, 
commands that kind of admiration that constitates true fame. 

+ 

MESSRS. MASON BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

This enterprising firm of music and book publishers, some of 
whose elegant issues, including “ Rath Hall,” we have had ocea- 
sion to notice lately in our columns, are doing a business com- 
mensurate with the spirit and liberality with which it is conduct- 
ed. Their expenditures are very large and their income propor- 
tionate. As an evidence of the scale upon which their operations 
are conducted, we may refer to our advertising page of this week, 
the whole of which they have engaged for their announcements, 
at the reguiar rates, their experience having shown them that 
advertising is the only certain road to success im business. 

Persowat.—The reader is referred to the poem in the present 
number, entitled “An Exile’s Retarn,” by Park Benjamin. 
While noticing Mr. Benjamin’s lectures in a recent number, we 
spoke of his residence as at Guilford, Comm. His residence in 
that pleasant village by the seaside, has, we understand, termi- 
nated, and Mr. Benjamin has returned to spend the winter months 
at New Haven, a place, which, on aceount of its University and 
many valuable libraries, mast be very agreeable to one engaged 
in elegant studies and the pursuits of literature. 

Peremaise.—Having purchased of Mr. Ossian E. Dodge, late 
publisher and proprietor of the Literary Museum, of this city, all 
right and title to his paper, melading the good will of the same, 
we have united it with the Plag of our Union, which we shall 
continue constantly to improve. The Flag and Pictorial are still 


- sent together for four dollars per annum. 


— 

Tue Batrre London [ilastrated News 
has @ picture of a donkey and sheep captured hy Napier’s fleet. 
Se the result of their enormous naval armament is a great bray 
and a little wool. 


We have the means of knewing that 107.000 of Ballou’s Pictorial are now 
printed.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


+ 


Ina May.—The authoress of this novel is now said to be Mrs. 
Mary Green Pike, a lovely young widow of Calais, Maine. 


A sounp Maxm«.—Diet cares more than the 


| Sebastopol not taken !”’ 


BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS. 

There is an ont door life in the city, quite as interesting to the 
student of human nature as its indoor life. There are certain 
characters that seem to exist entirely in the streets. You meet 
them at early morning, at noontide and late at night, seemin 3 
heedless of wind and weather, sunshine and storms. ‘To be sure 
they must lay their heads somewhere—bhnt it is difficult to ascer- 
tain where. The cabman’s horse in Pickwick “lived in Penton- 
will ven he was at home—hut that was werry seldom.” Nobody 
ever saw an organ-grinder going into a house. He is always outside. 
On our last page Mr. Barry has sketched with great spirit, from 
the life, a group of these personages who obtain their subsistence 
ont doors, and who only seek a shelter when sleep and weariness 
overcome them. In the centre we have a full length of the apple- 
girl—a danghter of Eve, dealing in the fruit which her mother sold 
at such a dear rate. Nothing displays more strikingly the mag- 
nanimity of man than his willingness to buy a pippin of a female, 
considering what happened forty or fifty hundred years ago. In 
the left hand corner of the pictare is a poor woman who supports 
her infant by selling candy and small knick-nacks. We know not 
her story, bmt her sad and patient looks prove it is asad one. In 
the opposite corner is one of those sturdy vagahonds, who 

‘Split the ear of melody 
And break the legs of time.” 

This instrament of torture supports himself and a diminutive 
caricature of humanity, whose antics eke out the attraction. 
Hand organs are plural—they have a faculty of multiplication 
which defies calculation. Once upon a time their calls had the 
delightfal variety of angels’ visits, but of late they swarm. An 
organ-grinder is a difficult animal to deal with. If you give him 
nothing, he plays away on his expectations; if you give him a 
large fee, he tortures your ear out of gratitude; if a small one, he 
persists in playing out of revenge. 
are «niet. 
of a file sharpening a woodsaw. 


But he goes at last, and you 
Hush! piercing the car like a knife comes the sound 
Is there no Mark Antony near, 
to whom we can “lend our ears,” and so get rid of this exerucia- 
ting torture? Thank Heaven! we burn coal, and use bark for 
kindling—but our next neighbor is a fogy, and the worthy wood- 
sawyer who reduces his hickory logs to convenient “ chunks,” is 
so used to the attrition of file and steel that no doubt he imagines 


he is serenading ns. The old lady on the left of the apple-woman 


pursues a very laudable calling—that of rag-picking. Without 
such services as she performs publishers would he badly off. Fu- 
ture Pictorials lurk in the bag she carries at her hack. “ Here's 
the Daily Times—Mail—'Erald! Great news from the East ! 


It is the cry of the newshoys, those col- 
portenrs of intelligence—humble ministers at the shrine of know- 
The critical opinions of these jnveniles have some weight 
in newspaperdom ; and they can tell at a glance whether a paper 
will sell, or whether they shall “get stuck” on it. If we wanted 
to catch the popniar ear, we should convene a congress of news- 
boys and submit our forthcoming novel to their judgment. We 
would give more for their imprimatur than for the decision of 
coterie of critics with spectacles on nose. Lastly comes the lozenge 
boy. Yon may see him any night at the door of the Mnseum, 


offering his “lozenges” with eager hand. There is a prodigion? 
consumption of lozenges at the Museum, but no one ean deny that 
they are a decided improvement on legislative peanuts. Such are 
some of the out door “notions” of Boston. 

+ > 


Apvertisements.—Horace Greeley once remarked: “ Who- 
ever wishes to know what are the essential features of the age, 
what its genius is achieving, and what are the triamphs of labor 
and of mind, should read the advertisements.” 


Warar’s 1 A Nawe.—After the last great battle in the East, 
a patriotic John Bull named his son Inkermann. He ought to 
make a printer of him. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. (aldicott, Mr. Franklin B. Schillinger to Mics 
Flizabeth D. Chapman; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Calvin Burnham to Mire 
A i) Todd, both of Easex; by Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. George W. Wardner 
to Mies M. BE. Jones; by Rev. Mr. Goddard, Dr. James T. Paterson to Mre 
dane Mary Nutter; by Rev. A. St. John Chambre, Mr. William B. Whitcomb 
to Mias Ellen M. Parker. —At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. T. B. 
Jordan to Miss Emma Waite; by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Charles FB. Daniels 
to Mias Frances M. Billings —At Cambridgeport. by Kev. Mr. Whittemore, 
Mr. Joseph Whittemore (son of the officiating clergyman) to Mise Nancy Etiza- 
beth St. Clair —At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Uollyer, Mr. Samuel F. Chase to 
Miss Hannah Wood.—At Medford. by Rev. Mr. Brooke, Mr. William Conley to 
Mise Mary Hant.—At Nahant, Mr. Jesse R. Johnsen to Mise Emeline H. John- 
son of Harpswell, Me.— At Lynnfield, by Rev. Mr. Leonard. of Chelsea, Mr. 
Henry W. Goorrich, of Boston, to Mise Lizzie Bancroft Newhat!l.—At Salem, 
by Rev. Mr. Milis, Mr. William Henry Kehew to Miss Xarth Hovey Field.—At 
Beverly. by Rev. Mr. Reding, Mr. 4 4 K. Russell, of Beverly, to Miss 
Liarie Lee, of Manchester — At Portiand, Me., by Rev Mr. Peck, Mr. Wm. 
Dawes to Miss Eather A. Prime, of Boston —At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Thomas Walker to Miss Ceeilin Wilton.—At Defiance, Ohio, David 
Taylor, Faq. to Miss Mary Forguson. 


DEATHS. 


In this ¢ity, Mies Bilen French. 25; Mr. Charles T. Clark, of Middletown, 
Comm.. 21: . Gabriciia D. B. Glimes, of Whitefield, Me.. 90; Mise Ma 
Carr, Mes. Sarah Ann Brackett, 21; Mrs. Rose Monks, %4; Mr 
Stockeell, 96; Mre. Rachel T. Flynn: Mrs. Caroline (. Poor, 48; Frances Or- 
tavin, only deaghter of Mr. and Mrs. Narcisen Harmon, 6—At Charles- 
town, Mr. ©. Colling. 94; Mrs. Sarah Ann Homer, 33: Mra. Catherine 


Ryan, Nash. 4; Mr. James Maguire, 9).— At Dorchester, Mrs. 


25; Mr David 
A Williams, 96.—At Went Cambridge, Mr. John James, 57.—At Ma den, 
56.—At Saxon- 


Mr. Matthine Miner. 34.—At Medford. Mrs. Roxsan 
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ville, Widow Rebecca Adams, late of Watertown, 78. — At Newton Corner, (1 
7. 8. Taft, Newton Contre, Mrs. Mary Rice. 58.—At foncord, Vr. 
91.— At Salem, Mr. William H. Townsend, 19; Miex Hannah Manning, 32.— 
At Mr. Thomas Choate, 70.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Hannah P Biateh- 
ford, 22; Mr. Daniel Tacker, 77.—At Taunton, Oliver Soper, ., 76.—At 
.... Within the last ten months about 700 lives have been lost Plymouth, Mrs. Betsey Brewster, 87.—At Rocher r, Mr 
—At Eofield, Mr. James Richards, 89.—At Hurt 4, (onn., Rev. Jonathan ! 
Smith, soldier of the revolution, 94.—At Phiin iphix. Mra. Tabiths, 
wite of Mr. Charles Carpenter, 24: Mre. Amanda fe of Mr. Charles H. Spain, 
26.—At Baltimore, Md., Dr. George H. Gallup, 0. soston, 41. 
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LOWELL MASON. 

Lowell Mason, the subject of the ac- 
compenying engraving, is a New Eng- 
lander. is thoughtful and intelligent 
countenance has the unmistakable New 
England stamp, and his career is charac- 
teristic of the section he springs from. 
He was born January 8,1792. It was 
the purpose of his parents that he should 
become a merchant, and to the proper 
preparation for this profession his atten- 
tion was early given. While yet young 
he went to the South, where so many 
New Englanders have gone, and resided 
at Savannah for nearly twenty years. He 
showed a fondness for his life-work in his 
childhood, and even while engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, gave all his leisure to 
the stady and tice of music. While 
conducting a church choir at Savannah, 
he noted the want of a suitable collection 
of church music. He sat down to com- 
pile such a book as he thought was 
needed, more especially for the use of his 
own choir. Having finished it, he ob- 
tained leave of absence from the bank in 
which he was engaged, and sought, in the 
section of country where he was born, a 

ublisher. His first effort was made in 
Philadelphia, but the publishers of that 
city would not accept of his copyright as 
a gift. Our young author made a like 
unsuccessful attempt to give away his 
manuscript in Boston, where American 
music had its rise. He was unsuccessful 
at first; but at length met with a gentle- 
man who wished to look at his music. 
The result was, the manuscript was shown 
to the-board of managers of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, which had 
been organized in this city a few years 
before. The society offered to publish 
the work, and to give the editor an inter- 
est.in the copyright. The book was pub- 
lished.in 1822, as the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society Collection.” The 
work became very popular, and was cir- 
culated widely in New England, as well 
as in other portions of the country. In 
1826 we find him lecturing on church 
music in different Boston churches. One 
of his lectures was published and favor- 
ably noticed: One of the first public of- 
fices that he filled was that of president 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, his 
patron, a place that he filled for several 
years. Afterwards, or about the year 
1834, was organized the Boston Academy 
of Music. This was an influential soci- 
ety, at the head of which Mr. Mason was 
placed, and he still occupies the position, 
although the society is not in active operation. One of the most 
useful efforts of Mr. Mason’s life was that successfully put forth 
to secure the introduction of music as an educational branch in 
our public schools. This he accomplished, after encountering 
many difficulties, about eighteen years since. Another useful in- 
troduction of his was the Pestalozzian or inductive mode of teach- 
ing music in this country. As a musical composer, the subject of 
this sketch has done much: no less than ten books of church 
music has he published. The sale of a single one, the Carmina 
Sacra, has reached to the number of four hundred thousand copies. 
His last book is the Hallelujah, published last year, which promises 
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LOWELL MASON. 


to be as popular as any he has put forth. Mr. Mason has done 
much to elevate the standard of church music, by his lectures and 
books, by his personal influence over thousands of his pupils and 
by his presence as conductor of the choirs of several of the lead- 
ing Congregational churches for many years past. Perhaps no 
tunes are more popular in vestry and more public meetings than 
many of those which have been composed by Mr. Mason. In the 
department of music he has found his true life-work, and in the 
efforts he has made he deserves well of his country, and the lovers 
of psalmody, for his unremitted exertions in musical science and 
the cultivation of a pure taste in church music. 


COMING FROM JOHN I's. 

No New Yorker, or Williamsburgher, 
or Brooklynite, or Flatbusher, or New 
Utrechter, no denizen of Flat Lands, 
Bath, Gravesend, Little Neck or Flushing 
requires to be told who John I. is, or 
where the “ big road” runsto. But there 
are doubtless many inhabitants of this 
northern metropolis, persons, too, who 
suppose they have completed their edu- 
cation, to whom the name of John I. has 
no significance. Know, then, benighted 
mortals, that John I. Snedicker k a 
famous hostelrie on the Jamaica Turn- 
a. Long Island, about eight miles from 

rooklyn. John I.’s is to Gotham’ and 
its environs what Porter’s is to Boston 
and its suburbs—a great place of resort, 
particularly in sleighing-time. No sooner 
do the clouds thicken overhead, and the 
first flakes of snow begin to fall, than 
thoughts of John I.’s and the Jamaica 
turnpike race through hundreds of nod- 
dies. The “city feller” gets ready fora 
dash, the country beau examines the con- 
dition of his nags, bells, robes and har- 
ness, and all the pretty girls on theisland, 
and they don’t raise any but pretty girls 
there, are agog with anticipations of a 
pony or starlight drive to John’s. 
Long Island is a great place for fast 
horses and amateurs of horse-flesh ; the 
birthplace of the victor of Sir Hen 
the scene of Fashion’s exploits, it cas 
hardly be otherwise. Snedicker’s hotel 
is a large house, and well kept, and the 
numerous darkies that swarm in the sta- 
bles and sheds are oracles on all matters 
appertaining to that noble animal, the 
horse. The house has a ball-room running 
the whole length, and a good band of 
music is provided during the evenings of 
the sleighing season. hile this lasts 
you see the floor crowded with dancers, 
the admission a oor two York shil- 
lings. There are other large rooms reserv- 
ed for private parties, who engage them 
beforehand, and bring their own music, 
John supplying the suppers. And what 
suppers! Shade of Apicius! The Ro- 
man banquets were short commons to the 
luxurious repasts which Snedicker spreads 
before his guests. There is a reception 
room running the length of the building, 
and warmed (it was when we were last at 
John’s), not with anthracite fires, or in- 
visible furnaces, but with good | 
and oak logs, piled up like an Englis 
squire’s hearth at Christmas. After a 
drive of eight or ten miles through the 
biting air of a January night, the aspect 
of this apartment is truly cheerful. It is always full, and the 
crowded groups who are thawing out, talk of the adventures of the 
road, the speed of their horses, the upsets, if there has been any, 
the racing and the runaways. As snow falls seldom, and lasts 
but a little while on the island, they are naturally bound to make 
the most of it. The bar-room affords ample material for the 
study of human nature, for here the fast man who has been “ let- 
ting out” his “ flyer” on the road, is sure to “let out ” himself, 
to slacken the curb upon his tongue and give himself the head. 
The room is appropriately hung with engravings of fast horses 
and other emblems of the race-course, 
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ATHEN 
AT BROOKLYN, L. 1. 
This fine edifice, built 
after of the cele- 


and Clinton Streets. It 
is built of brick, bordered 
and cap with free- 
stone, cost about six- 


neatness, even in a city 
of such elegance as Brook- 
lyn. It was first opened 
on the evening of the 19th 
of April, 1853, when its 
large blic hall was 
crowded to excess. Ad- 
dresses were made by sev- 
eral distinguished literary 
mtlemen. Its object, 
ike that of other similar 
institutions, is to foster 
and encow science, 
literature and the arts, 
and to promote intellec- 
tual improvement. A 
news or reading-room 
constitutes one of the 
prominent features of the 
plan, in connection with 
a fine circulating library. 
On the tables may be 
found all the leading Eu- 
ropean and American 
publications, the newspa- 
rs, weeklies and month- 
ies, of note, and the first 
class magazines. The 
hall is the finest and lar- 
gest im the city, and is 
used for concerts, lectures 
and meetings. The li- 
brary is yet in its infancy, and contains but about three thousand 
volumes ; the number, however, is rapidly increasing. It is en- 
larged by a certain portion of the income of the association, set 
aside for that pu , and the trustees hope soon to present to 
the public a full and well-selected library of standard literature. 
The city has increased of late with marvellous rapidity. Not 
many years ago it was scarcely more than a village, but now cov- 
ers, including Williamsburg, recently annexed, under the name 
of East Brooklyn, an area of several miles. The new streets are 
laid out in a liberal and tasteful manner, being noble, wide ave- 
nues, with capacious side-walks, allowing plenty of room for the 
planting of shade-trees. There are lony lines of palatial residen- 
ces, which vie in architectural elegance and internal comfort and 
luxury with those of the upper part of New York. The City 
Hall, illustrated in a former number of the Picrortat, is an ele- 
gant building, of white marble. Brooklyn also contains many 
churches of great beauty. The width of the streets has enabled 
the city to introduce the horse-railroad. There are two lines in 
tion, oné from Fulton Ferry to Greenwood Cemetery, a dis- 
tance of three miles, the other running to East Brooklyn. 


+ 
PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS. 

The engraving we now offer nts a view of the new gas 
works at Point Breeze, on the Schaylkill, which supplies the city 
of Philadelphia. It is an immense establishment, covering twen- 

four acres, with a frontage of fifteen hundred feet on the river. 

he architecture of 
the building is Gothic, 
and the style very 
neatand chaste. There 
are, in addition to the 
extensive buildings 
shown to engrav- 
ing; a me- 
ter, on the right, and 
farther in the rear, re- 
tort houses. The lat- 
ter is 250 feet long by 
50 wide, 36 feet high, 
and lighted by forty- 
eight gothic windows. 
The quantity of coal 
consumed averages 
one hundred twenty 
tons per diem» It is 
chiefly from Virginia 
and Pittsburg a little 
rosin is occasionally 
added. The retorts 
are said to be the larg- 
est in the country. 
Each is charged with 
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feet per day. In the purifying room, the gas passes up and down 
several pipes, through which water drips as in a demeeteth, 
until finally it passes through a valve into vast boxes, filled with 
quicklime, and through three pairs of these it percolates, until 
completely cleansed of sulphur and carbonic acid. It then goes 
through a meter, a colossal machine in a separate room, in front 
of which is to be seen a system of dials, measuring from units up 
to millions of feet, and accompanied by a “tell-tale,” to which a 
clock is attached, and which am at any time how much gas has 
been made at any particular minute, or in any particular hour. 
The immense gas-holder will contain one million feet, and in 
using it, instead of four or five smaller ones, a saving of from 
$150,000 to $200,000 would be effected. The well in which it is 
sunk is fifty feet deep ; the two tanks are forty-five feet deep each, 
making a height of ninety feet, when properly arranged. The 
application of the gases produced during the destructive distilla- 
tion of pit coal to the purposes of illumination is a very modern 
invention. But in 1739, Dr. Clayton, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, described a method of filling bladders with what he called 
the “spirit of coal,” obtained by distilling coal in a retort in the 
open fire. Mr. Murdock, of Redwith in Cornwall, first applied 
coal gas to economical purposes in 1792. In 1802 he lighted a 
building in Soho by it. In 1803 the Lyceum Theatre, and part 
of Pall Mall, London, were lighted by gas; and it very soon ban- 
ished oil illumination from the streets. When coal is subjected 
to what chemists call “ destructive distillation,” that is, when it is 


tion of which the sul- 
phur and carbonic 
acid are taken away, 
it is then fit for use. 
are all conducted in 


heated red hot in close 
vessels, it yields a great 
variety of complicated 
products, which may be 
divided into three princi- 
pal classes, viz., perma- 
nent gases, vapors that 
condense into solids or 
liquids by cooling, and 
fixed or residuary matter. 
The object of gas man- 
ufacture is to peg 
.these products. The old- 
est of the London gas 
works has three stations, 
and produces annually 
18,750,000 pounds weight 
of gas. he Chartered 
Company produced 75,- 
000,000 pounds weight 
annually, affording a light 
equal to that of 160,- 
000,000 pounds of can- 
dies. The extent tra- 
versed by the pipes of the 
London Gas Light Com- 
ny exceeds fifty miles. 
e mode of preparing 
gas is as follows: large, 
tight, iron vessels, three- 
quarters filled with coal, 
are heated in furnaces to 
a red heat; to the end or 
open mouth of the vessels 
containing the coal are 
tightly fitted iron tubes, 
which convey the sub- 
stances (gas, water, am- 
monia, tar) produced by 
the combustion of the 
coal, to reservoirs, in 
which they become sep- 
arated, the tar and water 
being condensed, while 
the gas passes on to other vessels, in which the preparation is com- 
leted. It is passed through pure water and through lime-water, 
'y which it is washed and cleansed of its impurities, into the gas- 
ometer, in which it remains till wanted for use. This instrument 
consists of two parts, a large wooden or iron cistern, open above, 
partly filled with water, and a large open vessel of iron, or some 
other substance, which is inverted in the water contained in the 
other, and is suspended and balanced by weights playing over pul- 
leys. Then, as the gas is allowed to enter at the bottom of the 
cistern, it rises up into, and thus pushes up, the inverted vessel, 
or gas-holder, till it is filled. From this it is let out through tubes 
provided with stop-cocks. As soon as the cocks are opened, the 
weight of the gas-holder, tending to sink it in the water, forces out 
the gas it contains. It is then transmitted through small iron or 
leaden tubes to any part where it is needed. These tubes are laid 
under the ground, Fike aqueduct logs, and are thus protected 
from injury, while the small branches from them, for street or 
house lamps, are passed through hollow posts, or openings in the 
walls of the buildings in which they are to be used. The light 
furnished by them is, beyond doubt, the purest and brightest, as 
well as the least offensive, of any, if we except the Argand lamps 
alone. Its advantages are particularly felt in places where many 
lights are wanted in a small space, and for street lights. But we 
need say nothing more. The employment of gas in lighting our 
large cities and towns has become so common that nearly all are 
familiar with the details of its use and manufacture. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The winters are very severe on the Black Sea, especially on the 
northern coast. The very sails freeze, and the deck is covered 
with ice. December and the second half of January are the 
most dangerous portions of the year. The mouths of the differ- 
ent rivers are frozen over, as are also the harbor of Odessa and 
the Straits of Kertch.—— When Florida was admitted into the 
Union, there were granted to the State 400,000 acres of land 
for the purpose of internal improvements. Some of these lands 
have been sold, and the fund now on hand, amounts to over 
$600,000.——— The London Times, evidently thinking that the 
state of affairs in the Crimea demands some sort of an expl 


Wapsite Gatherings. 


For the last financial year, which ended June 30, 1854, the im- 
ports of silk fabrics amounted to $33,000,000. 

The citizens of Philadelphia, in various parts of the city, have 
established soup houses for the relief of the destitute. 

It is rumored that Governor Dorr has left a MS. antobiogra- 
phy, said to possess much general as well as political interest. 

During the past year, the New York City = ons has 
naturalized 3145 and the Common 


A gentleman fishing in Saugus River a few ays. since, "pulled 
out three eels whose aggregate weight was eleven and a quarter 


tion, comes to the rescue, and informs the world that “ England 
ts affected to be a great military power!” Not another word need 
be said. —— The official value of wine and spirits imported into 
the United States in 1853, was $5,199,000. During the last fis- 
cal year it amounted to $5,675,000. There has been a considera- 
ble falling off in the import of brandy and port wine. —— The 
Calcutta Englishman has a story of a shark captured there, 
which, on being opened, contained the body of a young child in 
a good state of preservation, the body of another child partly de- 
composed, and a portion of the remains of an adult. —— The 
census of the village of Niagara Falls has just been compftted, 
and exhibits an aggregate of 2559 inhabitants, an increase of 
about 1000 in two years. M. Alexandre Dumas has lately 
produced a drama in five acts and six tableaux at the Odeon 
Theatre, Paris. The title of this drama is “Conscience.” The 
principal character is plaved by Laferriere, an actor of consider- 
able power in passionate expression, with an occasional tendency 
to extravagance in gesticulation, but unquestionably of decided 
intelligence. —— The waters of the Upper Sacramento are teem- 
ing with the finest salmon, which are caught and carried to San 
Francisco, where they are sold at three cents per pound. So 
plenty are they, that many spoil and are thrown away without 
being sold.—— The natives of Australia believe that after death 


they return as white men. One of them, hanged at Melbourne, 
said: “Never mind; I jump up white fellow, with plenty of 
sixpence.”’ Daniel Webster used to relate that in a suit he 
received eighteen dollars for a vast amount of labor, but after- 


wards was employed in an exactly similar case, and received | 


a fee of five thousand dollars, though 
that he had prepared for the first casc. 


he used the same bricf 
A boy twelve years 


old, son of Dr. Ezra Sprague, of Amsterdam, New York, is said | 


to be a master of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Spanish and French 


languages, and besides, shows great capacity for drawing. ——In | 


the English census returns, literature made by no means a con- 
spicuous figure—only five hundred and twenty-four authors being 
set down, one hundred and forty-one literary private secretaries, 
and one thousand three hundred and twenty editors and writers, 
together with two hundred and seven reporters for newspapers 
and short-hand writers. —— Mr. Gough, the celebrated temper- 
ance lecturer, now in Europe, has received an invitation to visit 
Australia. A large sum, it is said, has been promised him by 
way of remuneration. It is just as true as when Dr. Franklin 
said it, that Christians may be known in icy going, by the ashes 
on the sidewalks in front of their houses. Fourteen years ago, 
but a single house, and that a log cabin, stood upon what is now 
the site of St. Paul, Minesota; a city that supports four daily 
newspapers, and where upwards of forty-three thousand passen- 
gers have been landed within a year.—— What the safety-valve 
is to the steam engine, is the maxim, “earn before you spend,” 
to commence life. If you “‘ pay as you go,” you will always be 
independent, always your own master, because never in debt. 


Door-Kxwockers.—There was a romance about knockers, after 
all, though we never found it out till they vanished and bell-pulls 
were substituted. A writer in the Dublin University Magazine 
says :—“ Familiar friends were sure to be known by their knocks. 
Every one in the world has a peculiar, distinctive mode of per- 
forming on a door, as he has a peculiar step, or voice, or cough, 
or whistle ; and after a little time people became acquainted with 
it. What was more common—lI appeal to every one’s experience 
—than to hear the remark, ‘‘ There’s my husband,” or, ‘“‘ There’s 
Tom,” or “Bill, I know his knock!” But who, pray, would 
venture to assert, “ Bless my heart, that’s my wife come home 
already ; that’s her ring!” Ten to one, twould turn out to be the 
laundress, or the pot-boy with the servants’ porter.” 


SratisticaL.—There are in Boston, 129 clergymen of various 
denominations ; 404 counsellors at law ; 226 physicians of regu- 
lar standing with the faculty, besides 17 bot physicians and 
14 female. Boston supports 78 public houses or hotels, and all in 


all, is quite a sizable village. 


A ius Crimea.—They are talking about 
building « railroad from Balaclava to the camp of the allied 
forces. They had better build it from the camp to Balaclava 
with a heavy down grade. There has been mailing enough at 
their ill success already. 


A Rorsscutty Goxnt.—The Baron Solomon de Rothschild 
died lately in Paris, leaving a gap in the circle of that family 
that can buy up autecrats and princes, yet cannot bribe grim, 
inexorable death. 

Commerce oF Bosror.—According to the Custom House 
records, there were 3102 foreign arrivals at this port for the year 
1854, being an increase of 60 over 1853. The foreign clearances 
last year number 3072. 


" Meno th. James Stone, of Lym, about nine years old, cut 
off the first two fingers of his right hand, recently, while playing 
with a hay cutter. 


The Newport Mercury publishes a list of thirty-six persons who 
have died in that city during 1854, and whose average age was 
eighty-one and a half years. 

The new route from California to the Salt Lake, xy the 
dangers on the Humboldt, was tried successfally by Mr . Great- 
house, making the trip in twenty-five days. 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer has now successfully accomplished her 
second voyage round the world, and arrived in London, after an 
absence of three years and a half. 


It is computed that the four works of which, for very many 
years, most copies have been sold, are the Bibie, Shakspeare, 
Robinson Crusoe and Mother Goose. 

The coal product of the world, in the vear 1853, is estimated 
at 72,000,000 tons ; of which amount 40,000,000 were produced 
by Great Britain, and 9,000,000 by the United States. 


Rev. Jonathan Smith, a soldier of the revolution, one of the 
first to volunteer, and who served in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island in the earliest struggtes of the patriots, died in Hartford, 
on the 3d inst. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania recently decided, that, 
under the law of 1834, the legal weight of a ton in that State is 
2000 pounds, and not 2240 as practised, until lately, among the 
coal dealers. 


The total amount of shipping wrecked from the head of Lake 
Michigan to the foot of Lake Ontario, during the past season, is 
nearly as follows, viz.,—steamers, 7, large propellors 12, brigs 6, 
barques and schooners, 48. 

Conrad Bush, of Pompey, Onondaga Co., N.Y., died at his res- 
idence lately, at the advanced age of 102. Mr. Bush served in 
the American army throughout the war of the revolution, and was 
personally acquainted with Washington. 

Quite an excitement has been created at Pittsfield, by the re- 
cent discovery of silver mines in that vicinity. One of the dig- 
gings is half a mile from the mills, and is visited daily by crowds. 
A number of rich specimens have been produced. 


Among the goods imported by the Asia to Boston, was a case 
of thread lace valued at $10,500, upon which the duties amount- 
ed to $2100. A single invoice of French goods was valued at 
$33,765, and the duties paid amounted to $8439 95. 

The proprietors of the New York Journal of Commerce have 
reduced the size of that paper, the general dullness of business 
having, as they state, removed the pressure upon their advertis- 
ing columns, which was occasioned by immense activity in the 
California and Australia trade. 


It is reported that the Rev. Evan Lewis, B. A., Barton-on- 
Humber, one of the first mathematicians and ’ philosophers of the 
age, is about completing the plan of an instrument by which any 
city or town may be destroyed without a nearer approach than 
ten miles. 

Mrs. Mary Collins, residing about seven miles from Abingdon, 
Va., is certainly not less than one hundred and twenty years old, 


and is believed to be near one hundred and thirty. “She yet at- 
tends to a great deal of work about the farm of her son, with 


whom she resides. 

Thirty-six women of Otsego, in Alleghany county, Michigan, 
recently armed themselves with hatchets and pickaxes and march- 
ed in a body to the principal hotel and several other places where 
liquors were kept, broke in pieces all the decanters, demijohns 
and liquor barrels, and spilled their contents in the streets. 


The Rockingham (Va.) Register says : “ Our old friend, Fred- 
erick Keister, of Pendleton county, has devoted much of his time 


to hunting in the mountains of his native county. He is now in 
his 88th year, and has killed during his life one thousand deer, 
ae elk, three hundred bears, thirty panthers and fifty-three 
wolves.’ 

The Queen of Spain is about to present the Pope with a mag- 
nificent new tiara, ornamented with three crowns of brilliants, 
and with a great many pearls, rubies, emeralds and sapphires. 
The estimated value of the tiara is about 2 4000,000 reals (near 
$100,000), and the royal present is to be placed in a box of 
sculptured silver. 


An article of modern warfare, known as fulse knuckles, has 
come into quite guent use among the Philadelphia firemen. It 
is made of ing in which are four 
holes, into which > —— In the clenched hand 
it presents a weapon ddl then 
«by a powerful man. 

During the last quarter of 1854, 2278 letters containing mone 
were opened at the dead letter office. The total amount we 
$13,785, about seven-eighths of which was restored to the lawful 
owners. More than one thousand bushels of dead letters were, 
on the last day of the year, conveyed to the suburbs of the city 
and destroyed by fire. 

The French colony of . in Africa, is likely to compete 
with the United States in —— of fine Sea Island cot- 
ton. Two years ago 10 bags were grown, last year 140, and this 
year it is stated that 2000 bags will be produced. This cotton, 
so far, has been sent to Havre, and the Mpa See 
2s. 2. (58c.) to 4s. ($1) per pound. 


Taha, who hes not fower than your fa 
invest Herculaneum and P. 
great work monuments discovered in those towne. “This 
work is one most expensive ever published Germany, 
each copy costing 300 thalers ($230). " 
It is very seldom that the expenses of a public institution dur- 
ing a official estimates; and it is a re- 
markable fact current expenditures of the Moyamensing 
pom, in Philadelphia, during the last six months, have been 


by more than three hundred dollars than the appropriations 
treasury. 


made, and the surplus has been returned to the city 


Forcign Items. 


Yang, the chief of the Chinese insurgents, has published an 
edict against the drinking of wine. 
S man named Donald Ross, died at Nairn, Scotland, lately, at 
atriarchal age of 108 years. This is the which his 
frienke directed to be inscribed on his coffin ; but it is believed he 
was several years older. 


*.., . horticulturists of Paris have succeded by artificial cross. 
in obtaining a nataral rose of blue color which is the fourth 
color obtained by artificial means—that and the yellow or tea 
rose, the black or purple rose, are the result of skilfal and 
scientific gardening. 

The Emperor of Russia has given Mr. 
ship-builder, an order for a first class steamship, which will prob- 
ably be duplicated. Mr. Webb went out to t. Petersburg sev- 

eral months since, and found Nicholas was disposed to be a very 
liberal customer. 

A young woman, the wife of a baker in London, died a short 
time since from a very singular cause. It seems that a lad had 
9 a spurious florin upon her in exchange for a loaf of 

upon ascertaining which fact she became so excited as to 
“bring : on a fit, in which she expired. 

The machines provided for the British steam fleet in the Bal- 
tic consist chiefly of four So two planing machines, 
two boiler plate a and shearing machines, four drilling 
and boring machines, two bolt- -screwing machines, one steam 
hammer, one cupola, capable of executing any brass or iron cast- 
ing below 30 ewt., together with every other article of minor 
implements. 

John Ward, of Whitby Grove, Manchester (England), under- 
took recently, to make 2000 quill pens with a knife, in ten hours, 
for a wager. At the end of five hours he had succeeded in 


making 1129, and at the end of nine hours and a half he had 


made 2030, being thirty over his task, with half an hour to spare. 
The conditions of the match were that they should all be fit for 
commercial use. 


Webb, a New York 


Sands of Gold. 


.... O, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 
another man’s eyes !—Shakspeare. 

. Harmony and good will —— men must be the basis 
of every political establishment.— Washington. 

. Presents which our love for te donor has rendered precious 
are ever the most acceptable.—Onrid. 

It many times falls out, that we deem ourselves mach 
deceived in ot , because we first deceived ourselves.—Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

..+. A great mind may change its objects, but it cannot relin- 
quish them ; it must have something to pursue; variety is its 
relaxation, and amusement its repose, — Colton. 


.... No man possesses a =. so commanding that he can 
attain eminence, unless a su ‘t suited to his talents should 
present itself, and an aosnaley occur for their development.— 
Pliny. 


. Busy not yourself in looking forward to the events of to- 
morrow ; but whatever may be those of the days Providence 
may yet assign you, neglect not to tum them to advantage.— 
Horace. 


What is the sole and aniversal measure of things? God 
—who i is always equal and like himself; who weighs and meas- 
ures everything, and sustains all nature in a just equipoise.— 
St. Clement. 


. The cause of virtue and liberty is confined to no conti- 
nent or climate. It comprehends, within its capacious limits, the 
wise and good, however dispersed and separated in space and 
distance.— Washington. 


Contentment produces, in some measure, all those effects 
which the alchemist usually ascribes to what he "calls the philos- 
opher’s stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing by banishing the desire for them.— Addison. 

... Where men are the most sure and arrogant, they are 
commonly the most mistaken, and have there given reins to pas- 
sion, without that proper deliberation and suspense, which can 
alone secure them from the grossest absurdities. — Hume. 


Joker's Budget. 


whe pare hat than his head, shows 
whic 18 most pr 
The New York E calls the mod. of spiritualism, 
“Poh! poh!” said a wife to her expiring husband, as he strove 


to utter a few parting words ; “don’t stop to talk, but go on 
with your dying.” 

—_ Didn’t you guarantee, sir, that the horse wouldn’t 
shy before the fire of an enemy # Horsedealer—* No more he 
wont ; ‘tion’t till after the fire that he shies.” 

The Post inclines to the opinion that the Gallipagos islands, 
when they are annexed, will be be deighfal residences Tor al aldermen, 
for turtles are the principal articles of food, and grow to an 
enormous size. 


“ How are ye, Smith?” says Jones. Smith pretended not to 
know him, dey answered hating “Sir, you have the ad- 
vantage of me.” “ Ves, I suppose so ; everybody 


has that’s got 


The editor of an Kastern paper (says the Cincinnati Adver- 


tiser) expresses great indignation at the manner in which a 
woman was buried who committed suicide. He says: “ She was 
buried like a dog with her clothes on.” 


| | | 
a In Koel Dha’s Welsh Laws for minstrels, he lays down that a 
: bard, receiving a favor from a king, 
; tarn ; if from a chief or nobleman, 
me to vi 
he must sing the latter t 4 
: A certain Irish attormey threatened to prosecute a Dublin 
‘ printer for inserting the death of a living person. The menace 
concluded with the remark, that ‘no printer should publish a 
ie death unless informed of the fact by the party deceased, 
” 
; “Im Cork,” said O'Connell, “ I remember a supernumerary 
- érier, Who had been put in the place of an invalid, trying to dis- 
- perse the crowd by exclaiming, with a stentorian voice—‘ Ajl 
‘S you blackguards that isn’t lawyers, lave the presence of the court 
4 
entirely, or I'll make ye, by the powers.” 


BALLOU'S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


RUTH HALL, 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY FANNY FERN. 
12mo. CLOTH. 400 PAGES. PRICE, $1 25. 


This is the first continuous story ever published by this 
distinguished suthoress, who has achieved a tation so 
brilliant in so brief atime. We believe truth will war- 
rant us in the assertion that it is creating & more pro- 
found sensation than any book ever issued ftom the Amer- 
ican press. Some indication of this may be obtained from 
the following extracts, many of them selected from whole- 
column reviews : 


Here is a remarkable create a profound 


sensation. We have phe: it th the at 400 
pages, in six consecutive hours. The story is told . 


extraordinary power and interest. There 
“Rora Hau” equal in tragle deseri to any th 
the works of Dickens. It is a book Will make a sob- 


bing among mothers and 
sighing over of the 
poor.— New York 

Th re passages tm it that appen! to the mont dettente 
feelings of fin there 
blood boil with @ngeét; there are others that send gushes 
ef tears to the ; and others still. that awaken ad- 
miration, the Hatbilition and the gratitude which sympa- 
thy of idea Of feelings always engenders. — Buffalo Express. 

It cannot Be Maid aside by any reader without retaining 
a deep impréasion, for it ts im with the energy of a 
strong-minded and strong-witted woman.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

The i of th tive never fiags from beginnin: 
to end. Courant. 

None can réad it withont profit. It sustains a high 
moral tone throughout. The reader will not over 
there , and the only regret will be that there not 
more of ft. — Belvidere Intelligencer. 

an -— of universal interest, from the pen of a courage- 

wy be and altogether formidable woman. 

lphia City Item. 

Willimantic Public Medium 

A thunder shower of mingled vitriol and tears.— Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 

Ruth Hall is a story which can be read with profit by 
every body.— Poughkeepsie Eagle, 

One of the most beautiful stories we have ever read.— 
Penfield Banner. 

A strange but an able book.— Worcester Palladium. 

‘Ruth Hall” ie a great advance anything Fanny 
Fern has heretofore written. It is inguished by the 
same condensed and vigorous style, the same sweetness 
and pathos of sentiment, the same pictureequeness, vivid- 
ness and affluence of description. the same minute and 
comprehensive knowledge, the same se and originality 
of thought, and the same fidelity to nature which com- 
manded such a flattering success for her first productions ; 
and added to these is the attraction which a — —_ 
interesting story always possesses. The influence 
“Rath Hall” is on the side of goodness, truth and reli- 
gion ; and we think no one can read it without being made 
wiser and better and happier — Buffalo Kepublican. 


Flashes of ga deep 
pathos.— New York Tribune. 
We doubt not it will fally equal the fame of its predeces- 


sors, and per name of Fanny Fern more cherithed 
than ever.— York Brangelist. 


Since the world was surprised by the appearance wf 
‘* Jane Eyre.” no female writer has published who can be 


compared with Fanny Fern.—New York Herald Corres- 
pondence. 

hr her ablest, happiest literary effort.— Lockport 
Sentine 


Fanny Fern's Inst book has absorbed us very much, and 
awakened a feeling of profound interest in the women 


mind. ‘‘ Ruth Hall with greater avidity 
than any beet — Philadctphia 
City Item. 


A powerful. remarkable book. — Spring field Republican. 
The best of Fanny's books. Read it. dear reader, and 
you cannot fail to be the better for ft. — Pitts. Fam. Jour. 


It will inspire Fh despairing spirit with trust in a 
bright futare, throagh the kindness of “ Him who doeth 
all things Niagara Courier. 

Never did a tale abound in so many beautiful images, 
and so skilfully-drawn pictures of the heart. It is des- 
tined to be one of the most popular works ever issued 
from the American press.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Fanny Fern ix, beyond comparison, the most popular of 
American authors. Wherever the English language is 
spoken, * Ruth Hall” will be eagerly read. There will 
and distant Oregon.—New York Picayune 


Well, we read the book through, aloud, sometimes in- 
by a sobbing 
th had 


ling this book 
do justice to our feelings —we were absorbed , 
and devoured it atone sitting.—New York Day Book 


and true descriptions of 
human nature, as displayed in the various circumstances 


of life, can hardly leas beneficial to the heart than 
Ro to the mind. — Wyoming Co. 


startling tableaax. ‘Zhera is not 
word wanted im the book.— Portéand Eplectic. 
pages. and ft is a great deal (but 
not too much) to say, that it excels anything that bas yet 


mys the first page to the last 
is @ story of absorbing interest. — Aalama- 
200 Gazette. 

The most brilliant and work ever written 
Fanny Fern. It is a remarkable book, and 
create a profound tion.— Cis tr Inquerer. 


Fanny Fern seems in reality ee yy” previous 
fame, great as that was. * * * ll be sought for 
and read all over the land—in the mansions of the rich, 
and the quiet y teen | house of the farmer. It will be- 
come a sort of household god, and many will be the sym- 

thizing and gentle betes that will beat in unison with 

t of the heroine.—N. Y. Atlas 

There are plenty of peopl whe will bless hones f Fern 
for affording the mat to fill a vacant niche in their 
memories, in the shape of the beautiful statue of Ruth 
Hall.— Buffalo Express. 

Fanny has told us 4 story of intense interest, which will 
endear her still more to her troops of admirers.— Reading 
Gazette. 

It is such a as no one could 
pa to predict that it will produce a sensation. It 

a work instinct a 7! it deals in no abstractions. 
but with the livin Jes of the present time, and of 
this, our own lan “Phil. American. 

It will be read with avidity, and extend the author's 
merited popularity.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


If any doubts have existed in the minds of Fanny Fern’s 

, as to her being a woman of genius, Ruth Hall 

will dispel them. * * * No one will fail to read the 
book through,who reads the first chapter. —N. Y. Courier. 


om is beautifully written, and possesses absorbing inter- 
Inquirer. 


glance over it did not suffice—we have perused 
tt leteure ys as we seldom do ordinary books handed us for 
notice. * © Fanny Fern’s novel is a complete suc- 
cess, and will be more widely read than either volume of 
her sketehes.— Utica Daily Observer. 


The admirers of Fanny Fern, and their name is legion, 
will find in this book ample amends for the silence she has 
maintained during the last few months. It is indeed, the 
thost brilliant she has yet achieved. —Pitila. 
Saturday Courier. 


It ix a book that will make a sensation.— Syracuse 
Chronicle. 


As everybody will read Ruth Hall, we will not say more 
than that we read it through last night—every page of it, 
and feel well repaid for the time.— Blt. Patriot. 


We do not hesitate to say that it is destined to create a 
sensation.—N. Y. Sunday Times. 

A charming book, which will certainly add to the au- 
thor’s fame.— Providence Post. 


Full of nature wg pathos and shrewd observa- 
tion.— Buffalo Com. Adv 


Written in open defiance of all precedence and all rule. 
It is lively, spirited, full of startling interest and incident, 
presenting character with a nice discrimination ; depicting 
passion with a masculine power, and singing the song of 
sorrow as if each wailing note had been taught by the 
heart’s own bitter misery.— Troy Daily Budget. 

We envy not the person who can read Ruth Hall un- 
moved.— Newark Daly Eagle. 

One of the most unique and original works in concep- 
tion, contents and mode of treatment, and development 
we have ever seen.— Clereland Plaindealer. 

The tendency of the work will be to inspire thousands 
of hearts with grand and beautiful hopes, and waken the 
slumbering purposes of many 4 one. from whose life the 
summer roses have all withered.— New Jersey Mirror. 

A charming volame, fall of sweet thoughts and kind 
sentiments, and of absorbing interest.— Amherst Cabinet. 

Thousands on thousands will read the book, as we did, 
and rise from its perasal with a higher appreciation of the 
beaaty and virtae of kindness, and a deeper detestation of 
what is uncharitable, heartless and inhuman .— Patriot. 


Fanny Fern’s last book is unquestionably her best.— 
Schenectady Reflector. 


Whoever takes + - read it to the close (400 pages) 
without sleeping.— shure Republican. 

The smile, the laugh and the tear come and at her 
bidding. If you don’t believe it, i.” if 
you haven't read “ Rath Hall,” ba yy, and we will 
warrant you to read it twice th “Mahiean Argus. 


It isa great book; grent in spirit, and 
great as a literary — Dayton Gazette. 
“Rath Hall” is by far the ablest of her prod 


actions, 
and contains maw @qual to anything in the 


English language.— ige’s Literary Museum. 
We have seldom a book which affected us more 
strongly.— American Mining Chronicle. 


LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY, 


EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 
442 pp. I2mo., cloth. IMustrated. Price $1 25. 
This is, in many respects, the most remarkable 
phy ever published. It is not the work of a 
zan, but is fair and impartial, as it is fall. It has all 
the fascination of a novel, added to the yet more potent 
charm of trath. “It is the most remarkable memoir we 
have ever read,” saya the Christian Chronicle; while the 
Hartford Religious Herald it worthy of a 
ife of Benjamin Franklin ’” 
he Boston Courier ae, “it should be read by every 
Union, and even beyond its limits, 
and the Nashua Telegraph predicts that *-it is destined 
to be read by everybody.” 
is a book which will notonly rey nay, even 
fhacinate; but it will do more » for it 
teaches ** the duty, the honor and the ‘ultimate reward of 
industry and strict One cannot rev 
it ** without,” in the language Litehfield Enquirer 
‘* reeeiving more benefit thereby than can be computed 


in dollars and cents.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. . 


This is the most interesting, the best written 


fall of incident, to Carlyle, is the best — 
of a biography. for it tells us a 
great edjtor and hie dress Te gives full history 


high 
position as chief editor of the ablest daily and weekly 
journal in America. The of his fortunes is fall of 
thrilling interest, and will have « powerfal influence over 


the young men of America. We cannot help contrasting 


lume with the one written by Mr. Barnum. That 


ence. * * The book is one of intense interest, show. 
under the 


influence 


Could Diogenes meet him tienes Greeley), he would 
blow out his candle and be satisfied. The :, moreover, 
is well and pleasantly written, and the author, Mr. J. 
Parton, is a very Boswell in admiration for his subject, 
and in the industry with which he has collected material. 
—Arthur's Home Gazette. 

It is a noble book to put into the hands of boys to rouse 
their ambition, and teach them the duty, the honor and 
the ultimate reward of patient industry and strict integ- 
rity. The facts recited are of the most interesting nature, 
and are well told by the writer, who manifests sympathy 
with his subject, and yet is not a blind admi 
hero. We recommend this memoir a8 an excellent anti- 
dote to the autobiography of Barnuri} and worthy of a 
place by the side of the life of Benjamin Franklin.— Hart- 
Sord Religions Herald. 

One of the most remarkable men of this 
was fit to have his life written, and written now rr * 
There has been nothing like it since life of Fratikiin, 
interesting throughout.— Montpelier Watchman. 

The author of this bi 
bly. © © © itis as a novel—just the 
book for every young man to study. * * © Buy it, 
reader, and when you become familiar with if éontente, 
one of your trlende— Ute Journal. 


In of the con amore, Hortice fae found hits 


would never have taken anybody's life had there been no 
Greeley, nor Greeley ever had his life taken had there been 
no Parton.—{Princeton Press. 


The life of one of America’s best as well as greatest 
men.—{ Vergennes Independent. 

The book, as a whole, is worth a hundred of the Lives 
of Barnum, and should find a ready sale. It will be an 
on a to the young to read this book.—{Rochester 

n 

The book should be in the hands of every young man 
> Me country, and we believe they could not read it with- 

t receiving more benefit thereby than ean be computed 
in dollars and cents.—{Litchfield Enquirer. 


It has been a wonderful life—a life almost herole, and 
there are thousands who will he glad to read it and learn 
the history of the man who has made so deep a mark upon 
the age. * We have read chapter after chapter of 
this work with unflagging interest. and with great admira- 
tion of the excellent treatment which it has received from 
the very competent writer, who makes now his first how 
to the public, as a writer of books. May we hear from him 
again.—({Rochester Daily American. 

It will be found, too, we think, not only instructive, 
but quite as interesting to thoughtful readers as any of 
the wonder books whieh have recently so excited the book 
consumers of the land.—{Bunker Hill Aurora. 

There is no biography which will be read with greater 
interest, or ve more acceptable to the American public, 
than that of Horace Greeley.—{ Nantucket Inquirer. 

In a word, we believe that the Life of Horace Greeley is 
one of the most interesting. complete and reliable biogra- 
phies that has ever appeared.—/ Addison Democrat. 

He has thoroughly studied his subject, from Alpha to 
Omega, and he es the result of his study, telling the 
world that is interested in Horace (ireeley just what that 
world wants to know. We place a high estimate on the 
author's labors, and believe he has made a downright use- 
ful and valuable book, decidedly the most so of the three 
we are discussing It is 2 volume for earnest men and 
boys to read and study.—[Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Parton has done the reading world a service in this 
work. for it is one that the young may read with profit, 
and the old one with delight —Hampshire Gazette. 

Every boy. or man, who feels disheartened as he 
seans the bint of nity rising with abruptness in his 

thway to fame and distinction, should read the Life of 
Greeley, and take courage.—{Amherst Express. 

The public should retarn their sincere thanks to the 
author and publisher, for the book now placed in the mar- 
ket, which gives such a faithfal detail of the Life of Horace 
Greeley. Buy it, everybody !—(Lockport Journal. 

It is long since we have read a book with the interest 
and satisfaction the perusal of this volume has afforded 
us.—({ Augusta Journal. 

This book is destined to be read by every iv. 
Greeley is as much a “fixture” of the 
Franklin was of the age in which he lived. We can hardly 
be charged with extravagance when we say that in many 
important respects he is quite his equal.—{ Nashua Tel. 


Who Mr. J. Parton is, we do not know, never having 
heard of him in the world of letters; but he has made a 
readable and interesting book, in the one before us, and 
we trust he has an admiration for a few more of our public 
men that will lead him to search out the materials and 
write their biographies. * * * Every person with whom 
Mr. Greeley has had intimate social or business relations, 
has been searched out, and through them, reliable facts, 
sufficient to make one of the most readable and interesting 
books we have met with for a long time.—([Saratoga Whig. 

Mr. Parton has done justice to his work, and rendered 
it, in its scope and incidents, worthy of perusal by the 


men of the country, to whom it is dedicated.—{ Ban- 


Horace 
age, as Dr. 


A book that will be read with great avidity, and is full 
of encouragement and instruction.—[{Toledo Blade. 
Here is a book that will be bought and read with as 
much avidity as any one that has been published during 
the year —(Syracuse Democrat. 

His life teaches the same lessons as that of Franklin, and 
not less forcibly ; and the biographer tells his story so en- 
— — few who take up the book will willingly re- 
frain reading it carefully through.—[Utica Herald. 

A most graphic and entertaining account of the life of 
Mr. Greeley, and one which abounds in reminiscences of 
more than asual interest to thove who know the man. It 
is the most spicy and attractive biography of the day. and, 
we venture to predict, will find multitudes of readers.— 
[Boston Journal. 

The Lift of a man like Horace Greeley. who has marched 
upward on his way all his life time, and has risen from the 

& poor inter-hoy to that of the head of a 

lucrative, influential. and most widely circulated daily 

I, not only from the force of talent, but through the 

exercise of the virtues of energy, industry, perseverance, 

temperance and frugality, should be read by every roung 

man in the Union, and even beyond its limits.—{ Boston 
Courier. 


We predict for this book a ran equal to any book of the 
year.—([People’s Journal. 

Horace Greeley is certainly one of the most remarkable 
men of the country or of the age, and as such, the history 
of his life, written as faithfully as the work now under 
notice, mast be eagerly sought, and command an — 
sale. * © * The story of his life, from his youth Tey 
— of absorbing in much of 

hamor, sparkling wit, and attractive anecdote. 
Whig and Conrier. 


We do not hesitate to ask that this volame be rend; and 
we cordially recommend that a place be found for it in 
library .—( Belvid er. 

A choice book; ita way into thou- 
eupased homes—oncé there, it will be read and treasured. 
—(Cayuga Chief. 

The career of the great editor, from hamble hood to 
among the master-minds of coun- 
try, is trathfally, fascinatingly told.—({La Fayette Journal. 
As an incentive to active exertion, anwaverin; 
ance, and to vigorous exertion to excel, it can hardy 
yee tically benéficial to many a youthfal mind 


The life of Horace Greeley is one for the youth of Amer- 
iea to study ; his indomitable industry and hopeful perse- 
verance under the most distressing impediments, his con- 
stancy to settled convictions of right, and his sweeping 
denunciation of whatever he regards as wrong, make him 
a model journalist. * * * The history of such men as 
Horace Greeley serves to develop the peculiarities of our 
country, aml a stranger may learn from the simplé@ narra- 
tive more of its genius than could be derived from ponder- 
ous tomes on polemics, or whole libraries of controversial 
literature.—(Phil. Sun. 

This biography was undertaken ‘simply and solely,” 
says the author, ‘ because I gioried in his career, becaure 
1 thought the story of his life ought to be told.” The tone 
of the book may be gathered from this remark. Yet it is 
‘not merely an enlogy, but a conscientious delineation of 
the career of a man who has worked upward to a conspic- 
ttous 2nd independent position by his own exertions.— 
[Ballons Pictorial. 

For minuténers of detail, from the time the subject was 

to the hour the work went to press, we have 
never seen ite | equal —({New York Dutchman. 

As an incentive to the rising and aspiring youth of our 
Country , it may perform a great and good mission. In this 
hope, nay, confidence, we recommend the Life of Horace 
Greeley to the young men of the whole nation.—{Phil. 
Evening Argus. 

He has fought his wa: with fron lation , th 
manifest to pesttion of ed 
of public opinion in a great and in- 
telligent ty — [Boston Chronicle. 

We should certainly like Mr. Parton for our biographer. 
He seems to enter upon his task with an earnest truthfu)- 
nees and ability that command attention—({New York 
Mereury. 

Tt is a book that evesy young Ought to read, 
and be profited by ite lessons of effort, perseverance, and 
success —{ Erie Conetitution. 


It is not that any important facet im Mr. Gree- 
| life has by his enlogist.— Boston 


It i highly interesting and instructive. and, wherever 
rend, it will serve fo encourage even the humbicet to hope 
that they, too, by dint of persevering study and labor, may 
ultimately attain the objects of their ambition. Mr. Par- 
ton's work exhibits extraordinary industry in the aceumu- 


lation of materials for its composition, and manifests an 
almost Boswellian regard for particulars.—({Phil. Ledger. 


These must suffice for the present: more anon. 


THE HALLELUJAH. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY LOWELL MASON, 


OF 35,000 copies of this work were sold within siz 

weeks after its publication. 

It contains nearly Eleven Hundred Pieces. and is the 
most extensive collection of the kind ever published. There 
are tunes of One Hundred and Twenty Metres, as well as 

MORE THAN SEVENTY ANTHEMS, 
and other Set Pieces, besides numerous Chants. In 
THE SINGING-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
which is more extensive and complete than in any similar 
work, there are 340 Exercises. Rounds, Ulves, ete., and an 
entirely new feature, entitled 
Musical Notation in a Nutshell, 


will found most valuable for short schools. In conner- 
tion with nearly all the tunes, INSTRUMENTAL INTERLUDES 


printed, and, in some casea, accompaniments through- 
The music of the Hauuenvaan more nearly resembles 


of 
CARMINA SACRA 

fn ite general characteristics, as being pleasing, practi- 
cable and durable. 

Price, in New York, #7 wet dozen , cash 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs ean have each a single 
cepy sent for examination by mail, post-paid, on remitting 
us sixty cents. 


THE NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 
entered upon its sixth year in January, 1855, It is a 
handsome journal, published every other Thursday, each 
number containing sixteen quarto pages, including four 
pages of new music. The Reriew is 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


aiming to take notice of 
EVERY PASSING MUSICAL EVENT 
which is worth recording; to convey 
INFORMATION, INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT, 
and to furnish an 
Ever Fresh Supply of New Music. 

The best evidence of its value is, perhaps, the fact that 
it has « circulation twice as large as that of any other mu- 
sical periodical in the world. 

The Review contains Music, Musieal News, Instruction, 
Essays, Correspondence, Criticisms, Keviews of New Music, 


Biography, Anecdotes, etc. 
TERMS :—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The above books are published by 
MASON BROTHERS, New Yora. 
For Sale by Booksrllers generally. 


BALLOU’'S PICTORIAL 


Companion. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available 
form, & eealy literary melange of notable events of the 
~*~. Its ¢olumne are devoted to original tales, sketches 

by the AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the tic and foreign news; the whole well 
5 with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
ustrated With Mumerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
fent artists, of notable objects, current events in al) parts 
of the world, 4nd of men py ayrmemar altogether making 
entirely Original in thiscountry. Its pages con - 
tala Views of every ay sap city in the known world, of 
al) buildings of note in the eastern or western hemixphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the wavy and 


merchant service,with fine and accurate portraits of orery 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 
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ad ‘ Bozzy ’ in Mr. Parton, but not in respect of any meaner | : 
of fitness for the task: for the biographer is visibly as hard- : 
10 headed as his biographee. So well is t® artist cHesen for 
the sitter, and vice rersa, that one can Well believe Parton : 
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in ease our little first-born Mary should get the croup and ; 
die, as Fanny Fern’s little Daisy did.— New York Pick. 
Imagine all the wit, eloquence, pathos, humor, tender- 
fugitive pieces brought together, and co-operating im the 
containing the materials for three or four ordinary 
umes, boiled down or compressed by some intuitive pro- : 
cess into one; imagine every incident bearing the unmis- 
takable impress of being a living reality. an exponent of : 
some action, that under a slight change of name, has un- ’ 
doubtedly taken place in New York, Philadelphia. or Bos- ime. It 
some idea of this extraordinary romanece.— Philadelphia : 
Whoever reads the first page will be almost certain to | 
| this vol tg 
of the triumph of real worth. bad bad bd Let the ; 
book. be read im every home im America. It will deeply Ae 
It has every desirabie quality that a biography should #3 00 ae 
possess. It is minute and faithful in detail; systematic, aEreryy .-- 1000 ; 
exact and lucid in the narration ; and written im a style ‘ ; 20 00 ; 
at onee clear, fresh and vigorous, and where judgments : 
are pronounced, they are given with impartiality. * * 
In conclusion, we can and do most cordially commend to 
every partner or father in the States. the example of that : 
master printer, who gre to each of five apprentices a 
copy of this book on «4 It was @ most ap- 
The heart aches at the recital of her many efforts, her | Proprinte and valuable gift.—N. Y. Picayune. ; 
ty ty It is the most remarkable memoir that we have ever 
ings; but the picture is relieved by her gleaming read. We never traced the history of any man from such 
wit, which, while it a oe scene, humble beginnings to such an exalted position and influ- 
the shafts scorch.— Express Messenger. os 
Fern, as a writer, bas won the affections of thou- our republican government and institutions, may ‘ 
tar now offer her alike the | come. * * * Theexample of Horace Greeley is wor- 
rateful tribute of heart and purse. She wields that con- of ty 
over all which many writers have attempted to gain, book much to arouse effort.— Christian ‘ 
unsuccessfully .— Glen's Falls. Chronule. 
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